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PUNNING IN PROSE AND POETRY. 
Notes upon Notes ; with Cuts upon Copper and Music. By Henry War- } 
ren. I2wo. Pp. 47. London, 1832. Ackermann. 

This is a jeu d’esprit full of puns, and so thickly illustrated with hu- 
morous cuts, that it would be a pity to bestow another ent upon it. Mu- 
sic furnishes our laughter-loving author with bis theme; and it must be 
acknowledged that lie plays away famously, though now and then strain- 
ing hard after point. We need only give an example. The first sub- 
ject is “ Thorough Base,” and the print represents a real Newgate-look- 
ing fellow. 

“ Thorough Base (we are told) isa figured base (see the rough cut, the 
head-picce to the present Chap.) To play thorough base properly, it is 
essentially necessary to make yourself acquainted with all sorts of keys, 
as well minor as major; for the transitions are so sudden, that an indif- 
ferent performer might be very easily betrayed into a neck-straineous cord, 
and then the sensation is truly disagreeable, It particularly affects the 
wind instruments, as in that case they often sustain the sulject. ‘This is 
said to be knot dependent on the ear. All discords, particularly those of 
suspension, require decided resolutions, and these resolutions, or closes, 
are taught by a deep knowledge of thorough base. Were it not for cer- 
tain laws for the sake of general harmony, Mercury's art would run in- 
to gross excesses; but thurough base causes subjects to be confined within 
certain bounds or rules. For this purpose, bars, staves, and clefs, were 
introduced. In almost all cases where we find a rigid adberence to the 
principles of thorough base, we find that they come tu a certain close, and 
end almost always in a full swing of the common cord. Immediately 
preceding this close, we find, in pieces of the old school, what is called 
the plague-all cadence: some of these effects are truly transporting. The 
common cord, however, is always used now for morendo effects. “It may 
be observed that, if a young person begin by thorough base, he is the 
more likly to arrive at a rapid execution.” 

The next paper is entitled a ‘‘ Double Bar,” and of this we select the 
poetical portion ; for the writer uses verse as well as prose. ‘he cut is 
a sportsman leaping over a double bar, and the song says: 


“There's jolly young Colly, of Hollywood Halt, 
Has gallopped, and whaliopped, and trollopped through all 
The estate of his pater, till great is his fall— 

Poor Colly! 
For gemmen, and leman, and women beside, 
And joskins in buckskins who horse-skins could stride, 
Were welcome, if they'd come and help him to ride 

; Through his fortune. 


And hie called ’em his friends, and he lent’em his pounds, 
While they plucked him, and sucked him, so out of all bounds, 
That the neighbours all said he fed two packs of hounds. 

Ilark forward! 


And hence his expenses, and thence is the cause, 
As you'll guess, that distress and that pest of the laws, 
A bum-bailiff, one day left the mark of his claws 

On his shoulder. 


Now, though hunter himself, he was hunted full sore, 
Being sued and pursued the whole country quite o'er, 
Till his creditors said it was hunting a bore, 

A hard run. 


Itis hark away, bark away, mark the way—go— 
But the game was soon ended, so Friendship eried Wo! 
Though tapsters and milkwomen cried tally owe! 
Tally bo! 
Oh! he'd oft cleared a bank with his high mettle roan, 
And he'd cleared his bank now, for his metal had flown; 
But one bank he could not clear, that he must own— 
Banco Regis! 
Erst he swept over, leaped over, many a bar, 
But, alas! here the bars were, he found higher far; 
So, though bootless, he gave tu his spirus the spur. 
With the bridle. 
Poor Colly! your roan is no longer your own, 
Nor your bay, nor your gray, hor your brown, nor your dun; 
Their bright hues, like yours, have now sunk into one— 
Dun Brown.” 


If it were not allowing too much space to trifling pleasantry, we 
would quote more; but content ourselves, for a finale, with a drinking- 
song to conciude. 


“Old Swig had a real drinking mug, 


HOTEL, 
For, if we get fresi over night, | 


/ bakkuk says of the Holy One, ‘He stood, and measured the earth; he 
We shall be fresh again in the morning. 


beheld, and drove asunder the netions,’ the sublime conception of power 
exercised by the mere movement of wil, is carried to a beight worthy 
the true and living God—the God of Heaven! Young well expresses 
the same style of sentiment— 


But, alas! sad infirmities come 

Old and crusty on bee's wing to plague you; 
And he soon, like his crony, old Tom, 

Was accustomed to dull quartern ague, ‘Whose word was nature's birth, 
The shadow of whose hand is Nature's shield, 
Her dissolation his suspended smile.” " 


The similarity between Jezebel and Lady Macbeth is also pot ina 
most striking light) We give this volume its highest and its true praise, 
when we s#y we would nlace itin the hands of every young person. 
We know none among the female writers of our day for whose talents 
we have a higher respect than for those of Miss Jewsbury, The natae 
| ral powers of ber mind have received that best of cultivation, Christian 
philosophy; anda beautiful purity—an earnest thoughtfulness—bope, 
“which, like the lark, flies heavenward,”—have been the result. Her 
style is rich and peculiar, where the thoughts are like “apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” Few writers of the age have so completely made a 
| temple of the mind, and a high place of the heart: there is not a page in 
the present work but is imbued with the strongest feeling of that religion 
which saith, Be not faithless, but believing :" “ weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 


_——-—-- 
MR. OUSELEY’S WORK ON THE UNITED 
STATES. 
From the London Literary Gazette. 

temarks on the Statistics and Political Institutions of the United States, with 

some Observations on the Lcclesiastical System of Amerwa, her Sources of 
—_—— Revenue, ®c. by W.G. Ouseley, Esq., Attaché to his Majesty's Le- 

: as ee 
LETTERS TO THE YOUNG. wean Was Hagton. Avo. pp 208 London, 1832 Rodwell. 
By Maria Jane Jewsbury. 12mo. pp. 254. 3d edition, revised and en- | ’ Belonging to a family in which talents and a love of literature are in- 
larged. London, 18%2. Hatchard and Son. rerent, we Were inclined to anticipate a clever production from the pee 

We spoke highly in praise of this little volume on its first appearance, | “a Mr. Ouseley ;* and our expectation has been felted, - qe 
and we now most cordially repeat that praise. We remember in some | sorone ys ab 2 and candid, and takes a 4 vobie | jag . a Line 
tale, read “long years ago,” there wes a king who bad sentences from Prange ey he my _ The one has oa al te - gow vs eed ail 
the philosopher and the poet inseribed in all parts of bis palace in letters wet t the os " — en pen eye Hm to ite level during a 
of gold. Did that monarch still exist, how many passages are here poy hal of poe 3 —s wa igi y fr dal ‘eae Atay stay goo 
which might be most profitably ey his yin Witness the | porepa end ised bg as peausietanne with the vlacipal Enropean 
truth and beauty of expression in the following remarks:— , : , — 

“ Minds of a pi tae a and somewhat timed cast, are most liable to | gy wnd — add, that pe all the —_ oe - ree — 
he tnluence of mori seat they soon begin to tok ibrongh | tah Be teem te tae pounded an unprendied sit which di nt 
rather than upon, society, and consequently become disgusted with the cheat SS weed a ul eam ile peor ia . ‘le Jers tat’ be they od 
construction of it. They serve their pleasures as children do theirtoys| 4 i, SSQsowed With excellent quatiacations to 
—jrall them to: pivecs in orderto ascertain theit internal mechanism ; \ Ae latréGectlos leads us to the inquiry inta Amesican Mattstios, and 
ae ee ee ee children serve rose-buds—open them to ‘to the mass of condensed information which the author lays before us 

j : pi : : : | concerning them. ere he tells us: “ Those impressions of the practical 

a Melancholy ccgnms quae a2 mach in pride as reinement; in the inapplicability of boteinioes in be, United Biates to capes a- 
pride of despising trivial sources of enjoyment, asin the refinement which tions have not been removed by a residence in that country; ef least, 
is keenly susceptible of trivial annoyances. A person striving to con- the total unfitness of a republican government for adoption in England 
struct happiness out of daily life, strongly resembles one of the smaller still appears to me Psm wesc Ay But the results produced in Ame- 
rthn ot Birds epeciventing Metect. Zhe motesie Sp ie ext. ces ie rica, by her political system, are very different from those which one is 
themselves mean and worthless—here a feather, tnere a straw, yonder a led rays + yey ye . wa ties A a of many, and some dictingeished 
apray of moss, and on thet thove atuh of Wools we denpiee oF Overtach writers ; d it has hen, m: er deaneet to int outa few of the reasons 
thei ; but the bird, wise and patient in the providential mstinet of its na- | hod fact _ ich, oo oind . oe mw s aa te that the probabili- 
ture, sees differently, and confounds by its actions both man and his rea. | | ‘ f nie 18 rg y aa — St eaen tn aenemeenin teal 
sonmg. It collects the small contemned materials, arranges them, and, lente Re, . tolke pan. = i ant be - me cere Phe 
when arranged, the feather, the straw, the moss, and the wool, having lost | ee of ont on aaeanee =. rn ine preliminary paper, Mr. 
their separate insignificance, form part of a beautiful whole, of atiny | en aa touches on another vf of much interest—emigration to Ca- 
but perfect fabric. Just so let us not despise trifles—any trifle, ot least, | nada —on which he states: “ Although not immediately connected with 
by means of which an innocent gratification may either be ia parted or the subject of this abihestion I cannot forbear saying « few words on @ 
received—and we sha!'l find an aggregate of pleasure. The kind look | to yes tam *} the deenee eansidacaiion rm this country, and of 
or word that occupies but a moment, may, by its influence on the epirite, aie h the importance hes eal of late years been duly appreciated. 
gladden a whole day: five minutes’ conversation with a stranger ACCt-| rw e North American colonies furnish England with similar, and almost 
dentally met, may embody some injormativa that we were previously } — cs ameter advantages to those which the Americans possess in the su- 
ignorant of, or euggen some veluable rain of thought thet might aot) potebandance of fertile territory, and consequent provision for its popu- 
“ee aythetppicnteg ; : : lation generally, but particularly for the poorer and lower classes of so- 

There is one very interesting letter, tracing the influence of the In- | oe From my own observations in Caneda aud Nova Scotia, I have 
spired Writings on our greatest poets. To select one or two instances: | a“ da ie wffirming, that to a moral certainty,—as well ascertained 

3 Lord Byron's descriive apostrophe to Rome, 20 “ine wade of - as any circumstance can be by human experience,—the moderately in- 
tions,’—*‘ childless and crownless in her voiceless woe.’—' a marble wil- dustrious and sober, however poor, are sure of obtnining not only @ plen- 
derness,’ and ‘lone mother of dead empires,'—is in its primary idea of titul subsistence, but many comforts to whieh, in the present state of the 
a decayed kingdom personified as a ‘woman forsaken and grieved in abdianaeutel menufacturing and agricultural interests, they must in all 
spirit,’ but au eloquent parapbrase of the opening of Lamentations— | wobubility long be strangers in the mother country. There is bat one 
‘ Bow doth the city sit solitary thet wes Ceiee pangs! bow to he Se-t cialintiones that might prevent the emigrant from realising these fair 
come aoa widow! she that was great among the nailone, and princess wrospects —the loss of henlth But in a climate so very sslubrious as 
among the provinces, how is she become tributary! she weepeth sore in retry ’ , , 
the night, and ber tears are on her cheeks; among all her lovers she hath 


that of British North America, the probability of this evil is —_ 
: F ic ire ces of privation, be woul 
none to comfort her: all ber friends have dealt treacherously with her | mote than thet to which, under circumstan Ad 
—tiey are become her enemies.’ Again: | know you greatly admire 


exposed in England. He will also find, I think, that the A wom avd 
the same poet's ‘Ode to Napoleon.’ Do so; but admire also Isaiah's ) 


Full proof he was given to drinking, 
At least so ‘twas thought ‘neath his roof ; 
And what most his life's chain was unlinking, 
He was given to drinking full proof. 


‘And what if I'm given to tipple, 
Lis just as it should be,’ says he; 

‘For ‘twill make us bat quits, my good people, 
li the tipple be given to me. 


Well, they sent for the doctor by stealth: 
Ardent spirits, be said, had caused fever, 

Rum and brandy were bed tor his health, 
So advised him to go to Geneva. 


Oh! Geneva's blue water was bright, 
But, alas! it was not eau de ric; 

For, in reeling along one dark night, 
He was drowned, as historians agree. 


O ye drinkers! I deem it but right 
To give you this song asa warning ; 
If you soak your clay over- night, 
Why your clay may be soaked in the morning.”’ 


positive advantages are more encouraging to the — A Jpper —— 
: : ;' , | da, &c. than in the United Stotes; independently of the re’uctence tha 
on the fall of Sennacherib, the Napoleon of Babylon; and observe too, | cvere right-minded Englichmes ey a cgregpre Kae Aepemrecamaph > « 





A bottle nose and a glass eye ; 
Folks called hima jolly old dog, 
A wet soul that always was dry. 


From his father his thirst he inherited, 
For each has his failing, you know; 
If you ask ‘ Was he ever low spirited!’ 

Yes! when his spirits were low. 


Yet stillhe was sparkling and bright, 
Thas singing when others were yawning ; 
If wine make us drunk over night, 
Why, the wine shall be drunk in the morning. 


Beer is the legitimate daughter 
Of England, says he, without doubt; 
Stout made him as strong as 8 porter, 
And porter, he said, made him stout. 


Good double X, dark. red, or pale, 

He would tipple to make him live tong; 
For drinking it strong made him hale, 

And drioking of ale made him strong. 
So driuk, my brave boys! it’s all right— 

All thoughts of old Care nobly seorning ; 


that, independant of a general resemblance throughoutin point of struc- ; ‘ be nearly at bome in the North American 
ture, Lord Byron's first and finest stanzas ts altogether derived from the country. He may be sald to be nearty 


prophet — colonies: , . 
‘'Tis past—but yesterday a king, | “Colum non animum mutant, qui trans mare corrunt, 
And armed with kings to strive, By facilitating the means of emigration to the poorer classes of English- 
And now thou art a nameless thing; men, the British government would, perhaps, contribute so efficaciously 
So abject, yet alive ! to their welfare as by the extension of their political rights; and would 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, probably find, in the vast resources of the North American colonies, a 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bones ’ means of practically awarding ‘the greatest share of happiness, to the 
And can he thus survive? greatest number’ of our countrymen.” 
Since he miscalled the morning star, Proceeding to kis main points, Mr. O. goes on to argue that the go- 
No man nor fiend hath fallen so far.’ vernment of America is well adepted to the circumstances of its inbabi- 
‘ He who smote the people in wrath with acontinual stroke is persecuted, | tants; that its institations neither generate corruption nor commotion ; 
and none bindereth. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son | that its domestic manners are often misrepresented ; that its financial 
of the morning! how art thon cut down to the ground, which didst | system is most satisfactory ; and that with millions of acres of fine 7 
| weaken nations! They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, | yet to occupy, its prosperity is certain. In discussing these come ~ 
and consider thee, saying, Is this the man that made the earth to tremble | controverts some of the statements of Captain Hall, the Qua § .. 
—that did shake k ngdoms—that made the world asa wilderness?’ * * | view, the Rerue Britannique, and Mrs. Trollope ; relying on bis ——s = 
| ** Campbell's expression—- servations and (a good deal) on the authority of General ~y et ¢, 
‘ Her march is on the mountain wave, General Bernard, and Mr. Fennimore Cooper, who, it must ve oe ee 
ved, are strong partisans on the other side. The following genera! re- 





Her home is on the deep,’ 
| will remind you of the Psalmist’s—‘ Thy path is in the sea, and thy foot- 
steps in the great deep.’ When a poet said that the Apollo Belvidere | + Tie son of Sir William, though we see the Brussels papers, translated * 
| appears to have shot the arrow ‘less by en effort than a command,’ he | our own of Wednesday, call him the son of Sir Gore Ouseley, in noticing be 
| Capecnsed a noble idea, wortby the transcendent statue; but when Ha- \ joming the embassy im that city. —E£d. L. G. 
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— 
marks are, however, betier suited to our custom and tone of reviewing, 
than particular controversy 

“ Unfortunately, those who have published descriptions of America 
have not generally remained there long enough to be enabled to use 
their judgment uninfluenced by preporsessions wgainst or in lavcuede 
the theory or practice of the American system; they consequently apply 


| Having said so much, however, 
intelligenee, which we trust will be acceptable to our readers. F 
Gold mines have only been discovered and wroaght, in the United 
States, within the last eighteen or twenty years; and “ the following 
statement, taken from the report of the director of the mint, Jan. 1, 1831, 
will shew the amount of gold received from the different states, as welt 


' 
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a scale of their own, adapted toa country widely different i circum: } as that from other conutries, in the course of the year 1530. The coin- 
stances, manners, and institations, in forming opinions of the govern: | age, daring the year 1530, amount to 

ment and people of the United States The traveller who on) : ; Dollars. 

first arriving in any foreign pouniey should unreservedly commit to Gold coins . —_— 

paper his impressions and opinions of its usages or politi al institutions, Silver dittto. ‘ ; 2,4 4 0 

and endeavour toesplain and account for its pecaliar customs, from bis | Copper . ° 17,135 

own observations and knowledge. and then lay aside his notes during a | " ar Gs 

ycar's residence in the same place, w vuld probably be surprised, on @ fe- ye Total . ; 3,155,620 

perasal of them, at the mistaken views he had in many instances taken ; The descriptions of coins was as follows :— 

—at least, have found itso. And if this be trae of European coan- * ; Dollars. 
tries, having generally many features of resemblance, it is particularly Half eagles 126,351 making ery 
so in the jodgwents passed by Eu opeans on the United States Lam) Quoarter-eagles al 4540 re oaitie 
speaking now more especially of the polititical institutions of America: | Half-dotlars. 4,764,600 2, ry 
but the same remarks are ever more strkingly applicable to the social Dimes 5 > 510,000 s 51. wo 
system of that country It should be recollected that many provisions Half-dimes 1,240.00 62,000 
of the constitution of the United States, which to an Boglienan appear Cents P 1,711 500 17,115 

rat sight fraught with danger, will perlians on a nearer examination awe 

had - o> at to the Ameri rh Union: for we are prone uncon- Total number of pieces 8,857,191 Total 3,155,620 
sciously to apply the arguments that would be good in England to a) Of the gold coined in 1830, there was imported from 

country extremely dissimilar: and thus contemplating, with views and Dollars 
ideas suited toa very different state of things, particular measures or Mexico ~ 
modes of government, itis not surprising that our jadgments and pre- South America -about 125.000 
dictions of their consequences should be erroneous. Americans say WwW est Indies 

that we look at their republican institutions through our ‘monarchical Africa ; 19,000 
spectacles,’ aud that if requires some *pprenticeship toso different astate 1 ited States as 466,000 
of things to see th in theirteue light. Let us look at the converse of Sources not ascertained 33,000 
this proposition. When an American arrives in England forthe first , a in ir 
time, he is apt to jump at conclusions equally aufounded respecting our : 4a Total ; : 643,000 
country. [know what were the impressions of some individuals from the Of the gold found in the nited States, amounting in value to about 
United States, and menof sagacity and experience, on fiest witnessing £100,000 sterling, mentioned in the foregoing statement, there came 
the practical workings of our constitutional monarchy, and the results | from 

of ovr social system = And if most Ainericans were honestly to confess - ; Doliare. 

their real opinions (formed after only « short residence in England) at Georgia, about . 212,000) 

any period during the last thirty years, | am convinced that there are | North Carolina 204,000 

few who would not avow a conviction of their astonishment at the pos- South ( arolina 26,000 
sibility of our government having continued to work with any success Virginia 24,000 


Total produce in the U. States 466,000 
—— 
CAPT. MUNDY’S SKETCHES IN INDIA. 


Second Volume. 


for five years together; but after a residence of greater daration, they 

perceive the existence of counteracting causes preventing many of the | 
bad effects which they anticipated, and even begin to think that the 
transition to a form of government like their own would neither beso 


ensy nor so advantageous as they previously believed. Americans are 
eminently practical men; and all their undertakings, and generally allt | 
their measures, whether of governments or individuals in that country, We intimated that if we found sufficient inducement in Capt. Man 
are stamped with utility as their object, and dictated by sound practical | dy’ssecond volume, we would enter, pen in hand, into it, just as the 
good sense and pendence. They consequently quickly deteet the wild-| gallant captain himself would with bis guninto a second jungle where 
nessand absurdity of many of the republican theories of those Ruro- | there was game to tempt him, Pursuing his interesting route with Lord 
peans why would seek to adopt forms of government totally unfitted for | Combermere, and head quartersin Rohitcund, we are told ;--- 
the circumstances of their country, and soon adapt their views to | “ An experienced eye may readily distinguish individuals of the two 
the peculiarities of the political atmosphere in which they find them. | sects, Mussulman and Hindoo, by a certain rakish, ‘devil may care 
selves. Englishmen do not, [ think, so readily divest themselves of their) air in the former, strongly contrasting with the placid and orderly de- 
preconceived ideas when reflecting on the situation of America, and are |} meanour of the latter tribe. In some instances, however, where the 
apt to continue bigoted in their own hypotheses, notwithstanding the fre- dress and manners may have gradually assimilated, theve is still preserv- 
quent contradictions from facts and practical rewults to which they are ed one characteristic mark-—the vest of the Islam 'te is uniformly open 
continually subjected. It would be difficult: otherwise to account for | on the left breast, and thet of the Hindoo on the right.” 
the erroneous views that are so often taken of the American republic ; But the remarks which have struck us as most worthy of attention, 
and forthe condemnation of Asystem pursued with such remarkable | are those which relate to the present state of the Mahratta sovereign 
success in one country, because itis not adapted to the circumstances of and people: and from these we shall make a few extracts. 
another.” “On the western bank of the Chambul (says the author), we en- 

The following also contains so much of generalisation, that we may | countered Major Fielding, assistant resident at the court of Scindia, who 
quote it as a fair example of the whole volume. was accompanied by several chiefs 

“If there are not in America, generally, whether colonial or inde- | mander-in-chief of the cavalry, and the minister for foreign affairs. They 
pendent, many of the advantages which hereditary rank and privileged | brought with theman escort of a thousand horse; and a more ragamul- 
wealth indisputably bring in their trains, neither are there their counter: | fin crew, dignified with the name of soldiers, | never beheld. That their 
vailing evils—political corruption, for instance, is nearly impracticable. | equipments ere mean and ill kept, and their doublets ‘ not over new,’ is, 
if the conventional forms and increasing artificial wants of the highly | however, nota matter of astonishment; since itis well known that the 
artificial system of England are wanting, neither is there to be dlecover-| troops frequently go for years without receiving a fraction of pay. Ev- 
ed that much more disgusting and contemptible real vulgarity resulting ery second or third year they watiny; and Scindia pays them up, after 
from the abject worship of rank and wealth that debases the lower or- | deducting about two-thirds of their allowance, for the expence of keep- 
ders, and some members of almost every class of society in oar country. | ing their accounts, paper, ink, scribes, &c.--a strong exemplification of 
If the roughness of manner and extreme independence of the lower!) Mahratta disciplineand Mabhretta good faith. At first sight it appears 
classes” in the remote parts of the Union be occasionally disagreeable | strange that soldiers should continue in a service in which they do 
to Europeans accustomed to, and p @ aps exacting, the interested ho- | not get their dues; they, nevertheless, prefer it infinitely to ours, and 
mage paid to opulence in other countries, the bassesses with which exclu-| for obvious reasons—Enylish discipline is severe, theirs is lax in the ex- 
sive divinities are propitiated in England (and verily often by those who, treme; our sepoys, thoughthey receive handsome and regularly paid 
have tittle excuse tor aut knowing better), are unknown, There may | wages, get nothing beyond the fixed stipend; whereas the Mahratta 
be much want of external polish fo ind combined with much practical | troops, in default of pay, may seize by force whatever they covet from 
good sense; although there are few of the miserable coxcombries of | the defenceless ryot, without fear of retribution. Major Fielding in- 
dandvism, there will be found successful individuals of humble origin forms us, that our visit to the country has proved an angel's visit to the 
(not forming exceptions to a rale,) but in numbers sufficient to prove am- army, Who seized upon this opportunity to make one of their periodical 
ply that talent and well-directed industry and energy are certain, as hu-| exactions of their dues, and positively refused ina body to turn out on 
man institutions can make them, of being rewarded by the highest sta-| the important occasion of the British commander-in-chiet’s arrival at the 
tions in society: yet it will not be easy to find among the numerous and | court, until their arrears were paid up. The Maha Rajah was thus con- 
efficient employés of the American government a@ single specimen of the | strained to draw from his unw illing treasury no less than five lacs of ru- 
genus vulgarly, but expressively, classified as the ‘Jack-in-office,’ whose | pees for this purpose, The personal appearance of the Mahrattas is mean 
absa:d or stupid impertinence often clogs the operations of the Euro-| and unprepossessing, They have neither the fair stature and notle 
pean bureaux that they infest. ‘There are to be found men of large he-| bearing of the Mussulman, nor the delicacy of feature and elegance of 
reditary or acquired possessions, whose feelings, education, and man-| figure ofthe southern Hindoo; and they appear to greater disadvantage 
ners, would ornament any society, divested of the puerile vanities of an 
exclusive circle, or the putid pappyisms of the silver-forked school. 
Americans may well be excused if their patience is somewhat taxed by | ed character as brave aud skilful soldiers, 
the short-sighted and captions criticisms that are sometimes uttered by mends for their personal deficiencies. ° 
foreigners upon their country, their government, or their manners. [| “Inthe afternoon, the two ministers of Scindia visited his excetlence 
look at that immense tract of country west of the Alleghanies, that « ve- ‘ and presented to him about forty chiefs of the countryv—a rough 
ry few years ago was comparatively a wild forest, where many millions | courtly crew, ‘wearing a smashing and a martial outside,’ and armed to 
of neres were thinly oceupied by a few thousand inhabitants, and see a! the teeth with divers-shaped daggers, shields, and immeasurable swords 
population, already greater than that of several independent kingdoms, | As they severa'ly approached to present their nuzzar, they swaggered 
daily imereasing in numbers and adding to their comforts—where cities up with a rakehelly nonchalance of manner, most of which was perha 1s 
and towns spring up, as if hy magic, from among the woods—its plains assumed for the occasion. One fellow, when asked by an officer of the 
traversed hy rail-ronds, and its gigantic rivers covered with steam-boats; | staff, if he understood Persian, surlily answered, ‘We are soldiers, like 
—I see all this going on without tumult, bloodshed, or disorder: and | yourselves, and understand little else but fighting.’ foot : 
when I exclaim, ‘This isa noble, an extraordinary country ! I aman-| Our countrymen halted about five miles from Gwalior, at the hamlet 
came in Abigail phrase, ‘ But, shocking! the people eat with their | of of Ya tc Scindia’s court was held. 

: “In the evening the comma in-chi . ~ 

We observe that Mr. Ouseley speaks of Mrs. Trollope’s book and | a Prince oon ag! in-chiefheld a durbar for the rece 

Mr. Vigne’s precisely as was done in the Literary Gazette; and we are | 


dd | Sahib. or queen re 
well pleased to have our opinions confirmed by so competent a party. | Rajah. 





however, amply makes a- 
* ll 


; a 
‘ the nearest male relative of the Bye 
gent of the empire, during the minority of the Maha 
His approach was first announced by breathless hurkaras arm- 
ed with spears, and soon confirmed by the distant jingling of bells, and 
the dissonant strains of trumpets and shawms; and finally by the g’ifter- 





° ee are a ~ of Europe where the freedom of manner of the 

ower classes would much startle a cockney traveller, particularly in nations | j 7 - 
. 3 ing o i ec H ; 

where Englishmen are inclined to think thata ereat degree of personal degrada- thine : or — lances of his ¢ scort, consisting ofa thousand cavaliers.ard 

tion must necess wily be found among the bourgeois and peasantry. In Spain, ny Can tians of rank. His highness’ mode of travelling was quite 

Auviria, Denmark, or Sweden, a traveller is frequently struck by this independ.  "¢’ to us, and smacked more of the hardy warrior than the luxurions 

cone be a Ihave wuts it in all these countries, but particularly ©@stern magnate. In place of the usual silver plated houdah, half filled 

Spare. inthe mountains of Andalusia, in a hovel of a venta, the host, or his With soft cushions, his rt . "4 
brother peasants, will receive you with perfect ry : with a kind of dou = pee alg and beautiful elephant was provided 
. " uu ao > » ole . io . 

uy: bat with a cool, tacit assertion of perfect cqualny in domeangenas widely | monte etek ow ‘ saddle eles ate d high above his back, and orna- 

~y from the habits of England as are those of America. It is true, that rf tl ! eA eee ae Phe prince rode astride on tue front pert 

lie © eating garlic with a pocket-knife, and with a lack of the means and ap- | °)'® $8 dle, with his feet in silver stirrups, and guided the animal with 

Cente eases life that would be the death «f a dandy, the lowest Spaniard | “ long silver ancous, whilst the rearmost seat was occupied in i 

one 7 . . - 
4 deenity of manner that, however rustic, must exclude vulgarity, which | eT it a favourite attendant, cledin complete armour 
* Hind , 


never can ext where there is rue 
atrue and natur cepende 
Somes: ural independence of feeling and | 





od-nature and rough hospitali- 


a 


ke man- 


00 Rao isa short stout pith indicati 
This freed , os man, with a countenance indicative of 
offensive (et least | never fones't onc gi heey oh cases om - ennnee - net | courage and even ferocity; bis mannertowards the British chief wa 
sence of all intentional inciviliry » yer perceived in it an evident ab- : 


| cool, haughty. and provokingly indifferent. Among his own people | 

t fondas or inns, where the waiters when | YS [OU surprised to hear that he bears the character of av: 

- j " . i Vain 
memployed would qmetly take their seats, after, perhaps, asking you to light | eating 


thear emar with your own I re o | r 
; - "member particularly on boar one of @ steam. | te 
ate that run between Cader and Seville (for st on 5 a Sane Sae , 
bo ‘ ‘ - 


on the banks of the Guadalquivir, 


yetit was, perhaps, more ne 
able sometimes in the cafes and large } Ot, More nene being leagres 


“et : over- 
prince, and to his immediate dependents, a cruel, tyrannical mas- 


His attire presented an affected mixture of magnificence and sloy- 
oats Now are constructed | enliness, 


He wore a red sli bh ich! 

and somewhat disenchant the reveries of the ‘ d musiin terban puton puppy ish y over one ear, 
traveller) the waiter, with his cap on his head and ety oo & 4 dale to te and fastened, after the usual Mahratta fashion, under the chin with 
month, quietly seated himeelf by me, and took one of my » . ja silk searf of green and silver: ound hi h of 
* ris ne of my pistols from holsters ly- siver; rounc us Waist was a sash of 

“near, anc gan coolly to descant on the mort r | yellow silk, through which b : 

ship. Thave been on board many Ame verte of its English workman- | ‘ g ne was thrust a long straight sword, with | 
theory of equality and independence = os ~— vats, and never saw the | * yellow velvet seabbard, and an equally long sword-knot of 
any of their attendants. There aly exemplified bv the pratices of reen silk fringed with silver; 


a Want of ker 
when in a crowded city or on board one of these 
crates make us think en, that ic infinit 
what the French call chair de poule, than when we mee: the artic 
maowntain pathe of the Oentrabandisten, or the ashton. he Ive peasant on th: 
mounted, ‘caball-ro,’ who may. be no better (or » omee,\ ‘ine “armed, aud wet. 
wild fastnesses of a Moorish villag f An talusie,”™ peacoat, ie Oe 
Andalus 


massive gold bracelets 
were clasped round his arms. and a 
Le heads adorned his thick muscular throat. Yet, underal! t ese 
snowy paraphernalia, instead of the glittering keemcah dress worn by 

e rest of the chiefs, anneared a plain, coarse white cotton tunic which 
vith an evidently affected contempt for the cold. was | : 
the neck, ex; 


and amulet« 


ping mm this sort ! 
sort of familarity necklace of about forty strings of 


i rating hotels, at least our aseo- 
. ‘eo ! 
ely more likely to give a slight feeling of 





~ 
on the sterras eft unfastened at 


rosing the whole of his broad brown breast to tbe sight 


we shal! only subjoin afew pieces of | 
| 


| 


f note—amongst others the com- | 


in our eyes, that we have just left the territories of two of the finest  ra-| 
ces of people in India—the Seikhs and the Rohillas. Their acknowledg- | 


ane | 


July 7, 


After the customary circulation of atter and paun, Hindoo Rao took bis 
departure, without much abatement of bis sulkiness. His spleen bad 
been, perhaps, a good deal stirred up by his !ordship’s refusal to accede 
to the wishes expressed by the regent, that he and his suit should ap- 
pear bare-footed in the august presence of the schoolboy rajab. This 
point of etiquette was waved after some altercation, and we are to go to 
court, like soldiers booted and spurred.” 

On returning the royal visit— 

“ The ecene,”” says Captain M., “was, even to us, who had seen so 
much of eastern courts, novel and interesting; the ceremony striking 
and the locale very favorable for display. The interview between the 
two chie's took place on a pretty extensive plain, half surrounded by a 
crescent of heights, the view being suddenly terminated by the craggy 
and sombre fortress of Gwalior. ‘This plain was completely covered by 
the cavaleade of the Mabratia sovereign, whose glittering spears end 
| foating pennons we could distinguish even as far as the foot of the 
| rock; and each elevation of ground wes thickly thronged with specta- 

tors. Every invention of barbaric pomp was lavished on the elephants 

and equipages of the Rajah’s immediate suite. The elephant of the 
| Hindoo Rao in particular, was the most beautifal animal lever saw, 
jand caparisoned in the most costly style; the whole of bis head and 
| teunk was painted in the richest colours: he wore a deep frontlet of solid 
| silver network, and each of bis huge tusks was fitted into a sheath of 
| silver richly embossed; massive silver chains encircled bis legs (which 
| were about circumferent with a forty-years’ oak tree ;) large and sono- 
| rous bells of the same metal depended from his sides; his ears were de- 
| corated with silver ear-rings about six feet long; and his housings, the 

tringe of which reached nearly to the ground, were of velvet, embroi- 
| dered in gold and silver. And here I should remark, that the Mabratta 
| elephants—at least those who are merely used for the Suwarree—have a 
style of gait and maintien peculiar to themselves, and are as superior in 
appearance to Gurs, as the English thorough-bred racer is to the earth- 
| stopper’s hack. The Company's elephants, probably from having been 
| rode too young, and oppressed with burdens, shuffle along with short 

stens, their necks bent, and their heads hanging with the melancholy air 
jof an Oxford Street hackney-coach-horse. The Mabhratta elephant 
| strides majestically along, his head elevated from above bis shoulder, 

and his tusks standing out horizontally. The chiefs pride themselves 

greatly upon these animals, and take pleasure in teaching them a variety 
| of tricks. As the procession passed one of the courtiers, who was riding 
| or driving bis own beautiful little elephant, be made it kneel down and 

salaam with his trunk, and then follow the cavalcade, still on its knees, 
| for about one hundred yards. As soon as Scindia bad arrived within 
one tiundred paces of our party, he drew up bis elephant; and after the 
inaster of the ceremonies had passed and repassed—and trespassed upon 
our patience)—about twenty times between the two great powers, @ 
space was cleared from the curious Mahratta nobility, who seem to be 
endowed with the same propensity for staring and gaping as other mobs, 
‘The two parties descended simultaneously from their houdahs, and con- 
fronted each other, more like bitter enemies preparing to come tu blows 
than as friends meeting in amity and concord. ‘The oid commandant— 
with his triangular, knave-of-spades face—then came forward, and, with 
the resident, led the officers of the staff up by twos, to be presented to 
the Maha Rajah, who—no doubt well schooled beforehand—coolly and 
indifferently retarned our salaams. Maeba Rajah Mookub Rao Scindia, 
the descendant of the peishwa’s slipper-bearer, is about twelve years old, 
and, fora Mahratta, a well-grown, good-lookiag boy, though of anusval- 
ly dark complexion. He wore a dress of quilted crimson silk, with py- 
jamas of gold keemcab, and a plain crimson turban, ornamented witha 
diamond aigrette; pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, being profusely dis- 
posed over his whole person. As soon as the Engtish staff had under- 
gone presentation, the Mahratta courtiers were, to the number of forty, 
introdaced in like manner to the British chief; some of them were very 
richly accoutred; and others, on the contrary, most shabbily and even 
squalidly attired. * The accolade fraternetle between his lordship 
and the boy-king next took place; after which ceremony we all re- 
| mounted our elephants, and having given his majesty a quarter of ar 

hour’s start, in order to allow of his reaching the palace before us, we 
| followed him tothe ‘Mahrattacamp.’ The ampbitheatre of hills around 
us was crowded with moving masses of spectators, whose persons all 
bowed tothe ground as the little despot passed. A body of about thirty 
camnelartillery separated the two cavalcades, and kept up a (tremendous 
fire ddiscrétion. On passing a narrow defile in the chain of hills, we 
suddenly came in view of the Mahratta camp, stretched below us ina 
| tolerably fertile and well-wooded valley, and bearing about as much the 
| appearance of acampas do the Pavilion and Steyne of Brighton. In 
place of tents, handsome snow-white minarets, temples, and pelaces, 
peep from among the neem-trees in every direction; and we very soon 
found ourselves in a street as long, and nearly as well provided with 
shops, as the Chandee Chowk of Dethi.” 

They afterwards witnessed some sort of Oriental tournament, and 
| dined with the Mahratta monarch. 

‘ Quitting the scene of the jousts, we proceeded to our dinner engage- 
ment at (he royal palace, and after undergoing another durbar, which 
appeared even longer and more tedious than that heaviest of balf hours 
which usually precedes a dinner-party in England, we were ushered in 
grand state into the banqueting-hall, a lofty vaulted apartment, bearing 
more the appearance of a chapel than a dining-room. A long table was 
| laid down the centre of the ball, and a line of chairs ranged for the 

guests along one side of it, whilst the other was left open for the opera- 
| tions of the ministers to our appetites, and to expose us more satisfac- 
| torily to the curiosity of the spectators. The former were chiefly Hin- 
| doos of respectability; and it was the first time that any of us had been 
waited upon at table by members of that sect. The latter were com- 

posed of the Maha Rajah, bis relatives, and courtiers, who sat apart from 
the table, but in such a position as enabled to them enfilade its whole 
‘length with their enrious eyes. The partial upraising, too, of a silken 
purdar, above the door at the top of the hall, betrayed to us, that eyes 
invisible from below—those of the pretty pensioners of the zenana— 
| were employed in criticising the Feringees’s feast. The Hindoos are 
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| 





| 
| 
| 
| 








.| mere tyrosin gastronomy, as compared with their more courtly and tas- 


| tidious neighbours the Mussulmans: some of their pillaus and cawaébs 
were, however, sufficiently savoury. The dishes were not placed on 
| the board; but were carried by troops of zealous attendants down the 
/untenanted side of the table; each in rapid succession presenting his 
| smoking burden, describing its exquisite qualities with the eloquence of 
an auctioneer, and exhorting the guests in the most moving terms to 
partake of it. Refusal was out of the question, and in a few minutes 
my plate became a perfect mountain of confused sweets and savouries— 
« rudis indigestaque moles!—a complete culinary chaos! Our enter- 
| tainers must have thought usa right merry set of fellows, for we were 
all nearly convulsed, and [ was quite choked with laughter, excited by 
| the very eager and enthusiastic manner in which some of the table at- 
| tendants displayed the good points of their respective viands. One fel- 
low exalted a large fried fish in mid air, holding it up by the tail in his 
fingers; and wound up his declamatory eulogium by plumping it down 
| in my plate, which was already swimming with a kind of creme fouet- 
| {ée, administered hy his precursor. A second uplifted by the leg, and 
| twirled between his finger andthumb, a huge cawabbed capon, which, 
| from its gigantic proportions, and the sprawling, untrussed state of its 
| limbs, exceedingly resembled a young grilled Hindoo. No dish appear- 
| ed asecond time, each being carried off as it reached the foot of the 
table; series alter series came in, and we might have been dining until 
| this moment, bad not his lordship requested their forbearance just as 
they were ushering in the fiftieth course. I omitted to say, that the 
table appurtenances were furnished by the resident. Thus ended the 
first and only feast that [was ever bidden to by the disciples of Brah- 
mah; and if in culinary qualities it fell short of the Mussulman tables 
which had been spread for us during our tour, it was at least infinitely 
more productive of food for merriment. We rose from this amusing 
| though fatiguing banqnet. with heads aching from the savoury vapours 
of the smoking hecatombs heaped by our prefase hosts upon the altar 
of our appetites, and with sides aching from the eachinna‘tory convol- 
sions we had undergone, the semi-suppression of which was even more 
arduous thanits unrestrained indulgence would have been. ~* a 
“In taking leave.”’ says the author, in conclus‘on, “of this eccentric 
people, however, it is bat justice to pay them the passing compliment 
of confessing that my personal acquaintance with them slicht as it was 
tended to raise them a hundred-fold above the standard of my pre-con-’ 
ceived opinion. The wandering horde of lawless freebooters, who, 
like a flight of locusts, spread forso many years their desolating infla- 
ence over the fertile provinces of India, have at length, emulative of 
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the more respectable bee, quietly alighted ia one swarm, and gradually 


settled down into « regular government; conteuting themselves with | 


the revenues drawn from their own states, instead of playing the high- 
wayman in the dominions of their neighbours: an amelioration ‘n civil 
government, as well as in moral poliey, for which they are indebted 
more perhaps to the overawing influence of the British power than to 
the march of honesty in themselves. Be the cause, however, what it 
may, the effeet is beneficial. 
no longer so confounded and blended, asto be scarcely distinguishable 
one from the other: property is respected, as the rich Munny Ram's un- 
violated coffers attest; hospitality and good faith towards strangers are 
in pretty good practice; and heads rest with a tolerably secure tenure 
on their own native shoulders.” 

The rest of the volume is dedicated to sporting intelligence, a voy 
age down the Ganges to Calcutta, a visit Poree the locale ot Jugernauth, 
and an account of the voyage home vid the Cape, St. Helena, &c., in 
the Pallas, commanded by Captain Pitzclarence. 


—~—p_— 
TRAITS OF NAVAL LIFE. 
From an Article on Midshipmen in the United Service Journal. 
“ Hark to the boatswain’s call, the cheering cry! 
While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides : 
Or school-boy midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides.” 


’ 


The late recommendation by a ‘Sea Patrician,” to send grown gen- 
tlemen inio the Navy, instead of youngsters, is in itself so absurd, as 
scarcely to require refutation; but baving in our last number enumerated 
a few of those individuals whose merits have achieved immortality, we 
may detail a few of the axioms which were in vogue during their novi. 
ciate, as presenting a striking contrast tothe proposed reform. The ele- 
vation of individuals from subordinate situations to the summit of pro- 
motion, forms an epoch in the history of professions, upon which the 
mind always dwells with interest, and we gladly seek, in the actions of 
the men, the characteristics of those energies by which their elevation 
was accomplished. Amongst these will be found not only a different 
devotion to the service from that figured by the Reformer, but an en 
tirely opposite course of studies snd pursuits; for, instead of the guitar 
and the dancing, it will be seen that the eminentand successful, not only 
of naval candidates for fame, but all others,—have had other fish to fry 
Frederick (he Great congratulated himself that he did not fiddle weil 
enough to be ashamed of the foible; and Mareus Aurelius says, ‘ "Tis 
by the blessing of the gods that I made no farther advance in rhetoric 
poetry, and such other amusements, which possibly might have engaged 
my fancy too far, had I found myself a considerable proficient.” 

An unworthy idea prevails in society, that a child who is considered 
unfit for an intellectual profession, is quite adequate to be a seaman,— 
and that those whose dispositions do not display génius, are sufficiently 
qualified to buffet the waves. 
so weak, that he above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out at 
sea?”* It is probable that a numerous family, with limited means of 
support, and no prospectof ever seeing them improved, may prompt 
parents to make such selections, or accept such proposals from friends 


for the advancement of their children inthe world, as their own inclina- | 


tions might sometimes wish should have been otherwise,—for it is hardly 
credible that any parent would wantonly add cruelty to a defect of in- 
tellect, and doum him to hardship and to danger, whose misfortune alone 
it might be to be slow of comprehension, and a ready acquirement of 


those instructions which boys of quicker, though possibly less solid ca- | 


pacity, attain without effort. But the sizns of future proficiency are 
often displayed at an early age,—and although some boys may inadver- 
tently be placed in an ungenial situation, yet it will in general be found 
that those youths who fix upon a sea-faring life have already given proof 
of that resolute heart and nobleness of mind, which will eventually 


guide their whole career of labour and of glory, inspiring and propeliing | 


them daringly to “ climb to the very top of the tree.” 

** There are three things, young gentleman,” said Nelson to one of his 
midshipmen, “ which you are constantly to bear in mind,—First, you 
must alwaysimplicitly obey orders, without attempting to form any 


Opinion of your own respecting their propriety; Secundly, you must con- | 
i g proj y y,) 


sider every maa your enemy who speaks ill of your King; and, Thirdly, 
you must hate a Frenchman as you do the devil.” This admonition 
was given when France rancorously threatened to destroy England asa 
nation, and had manifested a wanton scorn for honour and social order. 
She was then, it is true, relieved from great regal and ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, and had judgment been invited to her councils, she might have 
been resuscitated from the effects of her violent remedies: but instead 
of the happy equality—the uncorrupted because unestablished religious 


faith—the disinterested patriotism—and the salutary and moral change | 


in domestic life—soloudly predicted by the friends of anarchy, the re- 
sult, when Nelson spoke, was of a very opposite teuor; end in the un- 
principled vanity and boundless rapacity of our continenta! sister, it is 
difficult to determine whose mess she would not have interfered in, had 


we not been ready to bring her up witha “ round turn.”’ Instead of the | 


simplicity, truth, and moderation, which are somewhat egregiously 


deemed virtues purely republican, private life displayed an unprece-} 


dented debauchery, and contempt of human and divine institutes,—and 
pablic life a despotism more galling thanthat of old. but without its 
splendour and generosity,—whilethe reformers surpassed, in corruption, 
the most profligate courtiers of the wrea of Louis XLV. but without their 
grace and gallantry. It is on these grounds that the charze of Nelson 
was admirableat the moment it was given; for amongst the important 
duties of our station, the dicta should be constantly enforced, that to 
obey as well as command, and that to fear (od and bonvur the King, are 
indispensable obligations cn the Patriot, the Hero, and the Christian. 
There was a singleness of heart, and discrimination of character in 
that immortal Hero, which cannot be too strongly inculeated. We are 
told that in early life. if he perceived that a boy was afraid at first going 
aloft, he would say to him ina friendly manner, “‘ Well, Sir, 1 am go- 
ing a race to the mast-head, and beg that [may meet you there.” The 
oor little fellow instantly began fo climb, andgot up inthe best way 
he could. Nelson never noticed in what mnanoer, but when they niet 


in the top, spoke cheerfully to him, and would say, how much any per- | 


son was to be pitied who fencied that getting up was either dangerous 
or difficult. And whenever he paid a visit of ceremony, some of these 
youths accompanied him,—and when he went to dine with the Gover- 
nor of Barbadoes, he took one of them in his hand, and presented him, 


saying, “* Your Excellency must excuse me for bringing one of my mid- | 


shipmen; [ make tt a rule to introduce them to all the good company 
I can, as they have few to look up to, besides myself, during the time 
they are at sea.” 
ever shewed the most winning kindness, encouraging the diffident, 
tempering the hasty, counselling and befriending both. “ Recollect,” 


he used to say, “ that you must be a seaman to be an officer,—and also, | 


that you cannot be & good officer without Leinga gentleman.” Yet the 
gentleness and benignity of his disposition never made him forget what 
was requsite for proper order: thus on a memorable occasion he wrote 
to Earl St. Vincent, * You and I are on the eve of quitting the theatre of 


our exploits, but we hold it due to our successors, never, whilst we have | 


a tongue to speak, or a hand to write, to allow the Navy to be, in the 
smallest degree, impaired in its discipline by our conduct.” 

The young officer must ever considerit a prominent part of his nauti- 
cal creed, that his country has the first demand for his services, and 
that private convenience or happiness must ever give way to the public 
good. Duty is the great business of a naval officer,—all private consid- 
erations must yield toit, however painful. An uniform course of hon- 
our and integrity seldom fails of bringing a man to the goal of fame at 
last. He must never be staggered witha view of the difficulties which 
he may have to surmount, or the little interest which he may possess; 
he must for ever discard gloomy reveries, and encourage prophetic en- 
thusiasm. “I will be ahero! and confiding in Providence, I will brave 
every danger!" exclaimed Nelson. 

The advantage of skill and discipline, as well as the firmness which 
brave men derive from them, are incalculable. When the scope of 
the plan of attack at the battle of the Nile was comprehended by a gal 
lant Captain, he exclaimed with transport, “If we succeed, what will 
the world say! ""—*‘‘ There is ao if in the case,” replied the Adiiral; 
“that we shall succeed is certain ;—who may live to tell the story is a 
very different question.” 


* Southey’s Life of Nelson, 





In Mahratta ethics, meum and taum are | 


, | 
“What has poor Horatio done, who is 


. e P ° . ! 
In short, to his Mids, this incomparable Commander ' 


The affections ut tite also have ciaims upon the gallant officer, as welt 
as intrepidity and skill; be must remember that generosity and humani- | 
fy are virtues which all civilized nations expect and admire in brave 
| men, and that the exercise of power is most amiable when tempered 

with courtesy and mercy. Humanity is always the companion of trae 
valour. It is recorded that many of the crew of the Santissima Trini- 
dada, unable to stand the tremendous fire of the Victory, and not know 
ing how else to escape it, nor where to betake themselves for protection, 
leaped overboard, and swam to the Victory, up whose sides they were 
helped by the English, actually caring the action! When the greatest 
part of a Spanish squadron, under the command of Juan de Langara, 
had struck to Admiral Rodney, at the risk of being blamed by his coun- 
try, or even forfeiting his own life, the conqueror abstained from send 
in@to take possession of the prizes, lest the men should impart the 
small pox, which was then raging in the British fleet, to the Spaniards, 
, With whom it provesa most fatal disease; but informing Langara of bis | 
motives, he trusted to his word that he would vot withdraw the ships | 
which he had captured. ‘The noble Spaniard kept bis promise end] 
| thus did the humanity and honour of these gallant Christian command 
ers save from death by a distressing distemper, more human beings than 
probably had fallen in the heat of battle. J, 
But similar humanity has been fostered and cherished by our 
government: thus, on occasios of a se arcity in Spain, approaching to 
famine, when a British squadron was blockading its ports, oor Privy 
Council forbade the molestation of neutral vessels carrying grain for the 
relief of its people, although they were foes When the Loire frigate 
stormed and cot possession of fort Muros, in Spain, the report of the 
brave Yeo signified that his seanien and marines vied with one another 
who should first relieve their wounded enemies,—and that their humani 
| ty was rewarded by the greatest gratitude and kindest services from the 
friends and relations of the prisoners. ‘The Common Council of London 
voted thanks to him and Sis crew, not only for their gallantry, but for 
their merey and generosity, so honourable to their country’s character. | 
And at another period, both the British and Irish Parliament thanked | 
Gen. Elliot for his distinguished clemency in saving the lives of the ene 
|; my at Gibraltar. Such magnanimous actions as these form the bright 
page of modern history,—and no similar instances exist in’ the bis- 
tories of the ancients of whole senates and communities among them | 
having sanctioned and recommended such generous behaviour 
Impiety bas been imputed to our seamen,—a charge which we repel 
as firmly as the above-mentioned rock of Gibraltar does the waves of 
the Atlantic and of the Mediterranean. As soon as the conquest was 
completed in the bay of Aboukir, Nelson sent orders through the fleet 
fora general thanksgiving for the victory with which Almighty God bad 
blessed his Majesty’s arms. ‘The French at Rosetta, who in miserable 
‘fear beheld the engagement, were al a loss to understand the stillness of 
AL @ fleet during the performance of this solemn duty—but it seemed to 
affect many of the prisoners very strikingly; and graceless and godless 
| asthe officers were, some of them remarked, that the great order pre 
served,in the British navy was not to be wondered at, when the minds 
of our nen could be impressed with such sentiments, after so great a 
victory and its consequent confusion. But probably the finest instance 
which canbe adduced of the striking difference, as respects humanity 
and religion, between the ancients and moderns, and of the merciful 
feeling inthe heart of the truly pious and brave Christian, is found 
inthe prayer of Nelson, which was composed by him immediately 
before his entering into the battle of Trafalgar. It was in the following 
terms :— 

“May the Great God, whom [ worship, grant to my country, and for 
the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious victory and may 
no misconduct in any one tarnish it. And may humanity after victory be 
the predominant feature in the British fleet ! 
commit my life to Him that made me,—and may his blessing alight on | 
my endeavours for serving my country faithfully! To Him I resign | 

' 
| 
! 


myself, and the just cause which is entrusted to meto defend. Amen, 
amen, amen.” 

Political courage and penetration in an officer are as highly neces- 
sary as military courage and enterprise. They are also as much rarer as | 


| with the trifling studies recommended 


| and priv ation around us: 


- = =—_ 


Mivate, aed, «8 Juitoon -ayS, tw 
without the labour of thinking at all.” 
be attached to the acquisition of languages, asa qualification for com- 
mand! bat general knveledge, which insensibly leads up to discriminating 
judgment, should coustitute the aim of an officer's acquirements; forin 
stead of a foreign tongue being alwaysan auxiliary to professional talent, 
the study bas, in numerous instances, only produced a disereditable imi- 
tation of the thoughts and manners of foreigners. 

An investigation of ethical biography will show that, the true basis of 
popular reputation as well asof fame, of internal happiness as well as the 
power of tmparting it, of avoiding the snares of desperetion as well as 
the * Slough of Despoud,” of tn shanding small means without mean 
ness, as well as using large ones w tthout prodigality, is only found in the 
exercise of a cullivated tudement. This inwaloable quality of the mind, 
to which learning and aliainments are but the pabulum, elevatesthe wise 
man above the mere genus, and forms an wyts against the innumerable 
dangers and follies of human lite And yet the proper cultivation of 
this providential Meator is scare ely couside redof moment, in comparison 
We can only assure the “ cold- 
blooded” school that we think very differently —and though highly-gifi- 
ed judgment may be rare, a good substitute is gained by observation and 
attention, and we deem ball a pound of common sense to be worth eton 
of accomplishments. We hold all the real elegances of mind aud Gane 
ner in due esteem; but every man who is pre perly moulded, should 
direct his steady and undivided attention to the mastery of his profession 
in the first instance, or he will be but little adapted to teke @ lead im 
either business or pleasure. Caligula, destitute of the diligence necessary 
for acquiring a sound ecucation, gave his chief regard to the arts of mu- 
sic, dancing, gymnasiics, and public speetactes, a bent to whieh bis 
cruelty and profligate caprice may be largely attributed, because it was 
without the ballast of severer studies 

One word more and we have done 


“tel. oa Of eupluyimg the mind, 
Teo much importance also may 





luasinuch asthe protection and 
welfare of our country is so nearly allied to the first law of our being, 
even ©o is that officer contemptible and criminal who does not cherish 
the feelings of pure patriotism. Now this principle is likely to be under- 
mined by the sophisms afloat, asto the perfection of foreigners, and the 
imbecility and misery of our owa nation. A gloomy pretare is placed 
before our view : but after w idely traversing this globe, we are sure that 


}it is monefrously overcharged, and we verily believe it to be false. 


There certainly appears to be much comparative distress, and indigence, 
but throughout Europe such suffering is almost 
universal, and we look upon the temporary pressure a* one of those pas- 
sing clouds which will ever, from time to time, obscure the political at- 
mosphere, On the contrarv, we conte mplate the general state of the 
British Empire with « conscious glow of pride at the thought that we are 
English; and that, with all her faults eod all her miseries, Fagland is mill 
the most glorious and prosperous country in the universe. Ought we 
then to risk this gratifving and beneficial conviction by listening servile- 


ily to the suggestions of men, whose foad and foolish Utopianiem displuys 


a deplorable ignorance of human nature in general, and of seamen in 
particular? Men of such weak understandings are often powerlully 
swayed by erroncous o: mixed motives, of which they may not be 
aware, fut which are not the less mischie lous on that accourt; we can- 
vot but despise them for the humiliating and false views witn which they 
portray the imaginary prostration of their country, That the formidable 
energies of England are far from being worn out, the four quarters of the 
world can answer: and it is unquestionable that she now constitutes a 
happier and more virtuous state than the so much vaunted Greece or 
Rome, in their proudest days. Let every sailor, therefore, devote him 
self to the defence of the political and personal advantages, which we 
so abundantly possess, against every aggression : and may bis loyal re 


For myself, individually, [| frain be,— 


‘And ‘midst the names most loved by thee 
Though mine may never stand: 
Heav'n bless thee still, Queen of the Sea, 
Land of the Brave, land of the Free, 
My own! my father's land!” 
—g——— 


| they aremore valuable, and without them the soldier's bravery is often MEMOIR OF THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR ALEX- 


of little avail. Nelson possessed these in an eminent degree: nay,even 
amidst his deepest sufferings and exertions, he nevertheless thought of 
allthe consequences o1 his victories; and that no advantage from them 
| might be lost, he usually dispatched intelligence to the ambassadors at 
| the neighbouring courts, to guide their conduct by the exploits which be 
| had achieved. 


IT» has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but | der Ii. King of Scotland. 


ANDER IL. COCHRANE, G.C.B. 

On the 2th January, died at Paris, of apopleay, the Hon. Sir Alexan- 
der Inglis Cochrane. This distinguished and able officer was descended 
from an ancient Scottish family, which flourished in the reign of Alexan- 
The sabject of this memoir was uncle to the 


a name and an example which are at this hour inspiring thousands of the} present Earl of Dundouald, and brother to the late Basil Cochrane, and 
youth of England; avname whichis our pride, and an example which | also to Cochrane Johnstone, of Stock Exchange notoriety some few 


will continue to be our shield and our strength ; whilst bis last signal will | years since. 


At an early age, he commenced bis naval career, and pas- 


be remembered as long as our language shall endure—* Exeranp ex- | sing through the stipulated period as Midshipman, was made Lieutenant 


PECTS EVERY MAN TO DO MIs DUTY !’—a prophetic and now hallowed | in 1778, and Master and Commander into the St Lucia sloop. 


He then 


proverb, which was received throughout the fleet witha shout of answer: | commanded the Avenger, and on 17th Dec. 1782, was made Captain of 


and the resolute feeling which it expressed. 


let it always be remembered, that the French are able politicians, and 


ing acclamation, made sublime by the patriotic spirit which it breathed | the Kangaroo, from which be removed into the Caroline, of 24 guns, on 


| the North American station. 


Toimpress the necessity of intention to this high tone of sentiment, | 


After the peace with that country, Capt. Cochrane was not conte Ne 
until the expectation of a war with Spain, in consequence of the effair 


that by intrigue, in which they have ever heen unrivalled, they have too | at Nootka Sound, when be was appointed to the Hind frigate, of 24 guns, 


often forereached us. It is part of the policy of France —and a wise 


policy it is--to impress upon other powers the opinion of its strength by | French Republic. 


~ 


in which, during 1793, he captured several privateers belonging to the 


Capt. Cochrane was subsequently removed to the 


lofty language, and by threatening before its strikes; asvstem which, | Thetis, of 42 guns, and employed on the coast of America. 


| while it keeps up the national spirit, perpetually stimalates hope and | 


tends to dismay the enemy. 
| But however high and reaplendent the achievements of glory may be, 
the intellect of the young officer must not be allowed to sluciber in ig- 


norance of the vessel which bears him to his renown; He must ponder | receive them. 


well those improvements which have been made in naval architecture 
| by bis comrades in arms, as he may be assured that the emallest effort to 
obtain a practical improvement cannot fail of being highly acceptable to 
his nautical brethren: and as astimulusto his exertions, it may not be 
improper to direct his view, in addition to the honours and promotions 
of which he is professionally aware, to those distinctions which have 
| been awarded to merit by the Society for the encouragement of Arts, 
Mavufactures and Commerce, and who have at all times shown their for- 


In May 1795, cruising off the Chesapeake, with the Hussar, Capt, 
| Beresford (now Admiral Sir John P. Beresford) under bis orders, he dis- 
covered five sail of ships, and instantly gave chase Alter some time, 
the frigates were observed, and the ships directly formed and waited to 
The Hussar having been ordered to engage the second 
ship, the Thetis intending to attack the centre one, when having reached 
within halfousket shot, the French vessels commenced firing; and be- 
fore eleven o'clock, the former frigate compelled the Commodore and 
his second, a-head, to quit and make sail, The three remaining ships 
were then closely engeged by both the frigates, and in about an hour atter- 
wards struck their colours, and then attempted to make off ofter their 
companions; one, however, only effected this, and both the others were 
taken possession of. That by the Hussar was called La Raison, of 18 


wardness to patronize any thing which might tend to improve or simplify | gas, and 125 men; and that by the Thetis, La Prevoyante, mounting 


the useful or polite arts. 
All these ingenious contrivances, which have been verified by care- 
| fal experiment, are accompanied with descriptions and engravings: and 
modelsof the respective improvements are preservedin the Society's 
! repository. Many more names of illustrious commanders, of those who 
have contributed to the perfecting of naval architecture, might be ad- 
dnced to stimulate the resources of the young officer. But the selection 
| of examples which hasalready beea made will probably be thought suf- 
ficiently extensive for the present parpose. The lesson which we would 
| fervently endeavour to teach is, thatin no situation of life, be the diffi- 
| culties and perils what they may, isthe attainment of eminence impos- 


Ferro}, in the following year. 


| 24 gune, but able to carry 46 guns. They were all armed en flute, and 
were from Guadaloupe to America, for naval stores and provisions, 
The Thetis had seventeen men killed and wounded, and the Hussartwo 
wounded. 

In February 1779, Capt. Cochrane was appointed to the Ajas, of 40 
guns, and wasia the several expeditions against Quiberon, Belleisle, and 
The Ajax was then ordered to join the 
fleet under the orders of Admiral Lord Keith, in the Mediterranean, and 


| Capt. Coebrane’s ship formed one of the fleet destined to convey the 


sible to him who sets about itin good earnest; since what is chiefly re-, 


quired to invigorate the mind to the encounter and the conquest of the | 


most formidable obstacles which any circumstances con oppose to it, is 
simply the conviction of this gratifying truth, that nothing is invincile to 
perseverance 

Our ships of war are, at all times, the representatives of our country 
| in every quarter of the globe, and itis chiefly by the intelligence which 


| officers display, that the national character will be estimated: surely | 


| then they should not merely be brave bat skilled; versed not only in 
theory, but also nequainted w ith all the expedients of practice. ; The 
first precept of Wisdom, though the last in which she is obeyed, is the 
propereconomy of time; arevenue, says Seneca, of which alone it is 


| & Virtue to be covetous ; bat he who sticks to application will find that | 


| he may draw largely on it. Study must be directed to every depart- 
linent which ean improve nautical science and diminish the dangers of 
| the deen, for there appears to be no limit tothe happy effects of human 
ingenuity and energy. We therefore wish to call the zealous youth of 
the service to a knowledge of the vast field before them, and to exhort 
| them against the inveterate trifling to which some contemporary writers 
wish to allure them. 
too much cultivated already: Ai 
| dread of th notorious poetical invective of Neture’s Bard, albeit it is 
| destitute of physical and moral truth: some have acquired the accom- 
| nlish ment from considering it an introdaction to good company, thongb 
the inverse ratio is the more probable consequence. And there are few 
really good officers who have prided themselves on fiddling or ping, 
} but would have achieved still higher deeds. had their minds not been 
| sapped by a pursuit, w hich, though unquestionably a liberal one, is effe- 





They are incited to study music—but it hes been} 
some of its votaries have been led to it by | 





troops under the orders of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, to expel 
the French from Egypt, where, on the 8th of March, the troops were 
landed under his saperintendance. 

When the attack was made upon Alexandria, some armed vessels 
were placed at the lake Mareotis, under the immediate direction ot 
Capt. Cochrane, to cover the approach of the soldiers. During the 
period of Capt. Cochrane's services in this part of the world, bis zeal 
and ability were repeatedly noticed and approved of and named in the 
pablic despatches both by Lieatenant-Gen. Hutchinson, who succeeded 
the gallant Abercromby, and also by Admiral Lord Keith. The treaty 
of Amiens taking place, the ships were ordered home, and in Feb, 1#02 
Captain Cochrane arrived in the Ajax at Portsmooth. In the same 
year, he wes returned to Parliament for the boroughs of Dumfermline, 
Stirling, Ae. 

On the war with France in 1803, Capt. Cochrane was appointed to 
the Northumberland, of 74 guns. A promotion taking place the follow- 
ing year, Capt. Cochrane, on the 23d of April. became Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue, and hoisted bis fag on board the Northumberland, and was 
sent to observe the movements of the Spanish ships in Ferrol. While 

| in this command, Admiral Cochrane obtained information that French 
troops were marching through Spain for that port, and alro that afeonsi- 
derable Spanish force was collecting there, and an ermament in @ great 
degree of forwardness. This important information the Admira! for- 
uarded to Government, owing to whieh, directions were issued for the 
interception of, and laying an embargo on, the Spanish tressure ships, 
that periodically retarned about this time from South America. ; 

| From this station. Admiral Cochrane was despatched with six sail-of- 
| the-line in quest of a French fleet of five snil-of-the-line, three frigates, 
two brigs, and a schooner, with 4000 troops on board, which had 
escaped from Rochefort the latter end of 1804. No tidings were obtain} 
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ed of theic destination until Admiral Cochrane arrived ot Barbadoes, | 
from whence, baving refitted, be sailed the Sth April for Jamaica. The 
French had managed their affairs so secretly, that they reached St 

Domingo, alter having committed every possible mischief, into which 
they put supplies, Kc. and eventually returned to France without 
having been seen by any of the numerous ships that were upon the 
look-out for them 

Admiral Cochrane thet. bad the command on the Leeward Island sta- 
tion, and upon Nelson arriving at Darbadoes in quest of the combined 
French and Spanish fleets, joined the squadron under the orders of that 
hero. ‘The enemy were nol, however, to be found, and Lord Nelson re 
turned from that quarter 

In the early part ot the year 1506, a squadron escaped from Brest tor 
the relief of San Domingo. Admiral Sir John Thomas Duckworth lost 
no time in pursuing them, and upon arriving at the Leew ard Islands, 

effected «a junction wih Admiral Cochrane. The fleet proceeded to 
San Domingo, and on the 9h February, discovered the enemy » squad 
ron, consisting of five sail-of the-line, two frigates, and a corvette. No| 
time was lost in commencing action. The weather division ¢ onsisted ot 
the Super, 74, Admirsl Sir J. Thomas Ductworth, Capt. Keates; 
Northumberland, 74, Admiral Cochrane; Spencer, 74; and Agamem- 
non, 64. Lee division, Conqueror, 74, Admiral Louis; Donegal and | 
Atlas of 74 ns each; Acasta and Magicicnne frigates; Epervier and | 
Kingfisher sloops. 
both sides, and ended in the Imperiale of 120, and Diomede, 4 guns. 
being driven en shore, and ultimately set fire to aad buret The other 
ships, viz L/Alesandre Ad; Jupiter, 74; aod Le Brave, 7 |! 
iv secured and seat to Jamaica; the (rigate and corvette effecting their 
escape. The Northamberland lost her mainmast, and was so disabled us 
to render it necessary for the Agamemnon to accompany ber into port.) 
The enemy lost 700 men, killed and wounded. The loss in our ships) 
was severe, and cousisted of 74 killed and 264 wounded. 

For this important service, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament | 
were voted, and also those of the Corporation of the City of London, 
accompanied by the freedom, and a sword of ene hundred guineas value 
to Admiral Cochraue. The Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's Coffee-house also | 
presented him with a vase of £3090 value, and the honour of a Koight of | 
the Bath was also contlerred upow Admiral Cochrane | 

Sir Alexander Cochrane hoisted his Mag on board the Belleisle, of 74 
guns, and in 1806 assisted at the reduction of St. Thomas, St John, and | 
St. Croix, islands belonging to Denmark, in conjunction with Gene 
ral Boyer. In 1508 the islands of Mariegalante and Deseadre surren- 
dered to the Cerberus, Captain Selby, belonging to the squadron of Sir 
A. Cochrane. 

On the 3st of January 1800, an attack was made upon Martinique, 
under the orders of Lieut..General Beckwith and Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, when, after much severe fighting, the island was finally in 
possession of the British on the 24th of February. 
ant information was received, the thanks of both Llouses of Parliament 
were voted to both the gallant officers under whose directions it had 
been wecomplished, and also to the brave soldiers and seamen under 
their respective orders 

In the following year, Sir Alewen der Cochrane was annoieted Gover- 
nor and Coremauderin-chiel at Guadaloupe, which he held about three 
years, and was presented with an address of regret on his departure by 
the French inhabitants of that island. He then proceeded to assume 
the command at the North American coast, during the late war, with his 






The action continued with the greatest vigour on 


| multitude around it. 


me ; and under the guidance of a young French offieer of hussars, I was 

led into the area, and placed in front of the guillotine, not ten feet from | 
its dreadful presence. But dreadful as it 1s from association, and from its | 
destructive rapidity, this machine is Ly no means su appalling to look at | 
asthe gallows. ' 
the mind filled with the same blank dismay or the same overpowering 
disgust, which are uoiversally felt on behuiding the gibbet, with its loop- 
ed rope, its horrid beam, and its deceitiul piatlorm, which, slipping from 
beneath the feet of its victim, leaves him dangling and gasping in the 
winds of heaven. Somehow the same strong idea of disgrace is not con- 
nected with the axe as with the gibbet; but this may be from the thought 
that the noble and the good have shed their blood in torrents beneath its 
edge, thus giving it a sort of factitious interest, and deadening even with 
the most criminal the ignominy of its punishment. Nor is it coupled 
with such inveterate disgust, and such decided outrage to the feelings of 
humanity. Prolouged physical suffering is at all times revolting; and to 
see aluman being struggling with a vielent death—w rithing in agony, 


and perishing like a dog—is the most detestable sight in existence. The 
guillotine distracts the taney with no such sickeuing imagery. W hat- 


ever agony is sustained, isthe more noble aad enduring agony of tie 


spirit, previous te the fatal hour, There is no struggle here with the 


grim tyrant—no paiotul encounter between lite and death—no tortures | 


like those which wrung Laocoon and his miserable offspring. From per- 


feet life, the individual is transperted to as perfect annihilation. He 
does not enter eternity by slow, uawilling steps: the spirit does not quit 
its flostv mansion paintully and tardily, but leaves it with a sudden 


{: were final-| bound, and plunges at once into anew existence, there to be saved or | 


lost, as its fate chances to be decreed in the Book of Life. 
At the period of my admission, it was two o'clock—one hour exactly 


from the time of execution; and Lhad, therefore, abundant leisure to con- 


lemplate the engine of death, and to witness the behaviour of the vast | 


Things were as quiet as could well be expected in 
so great an assemblage. ‘There was plenty of talking, bat much less dis- 
turbance than would have ocurred in England upon any similar occa. 
sion. In truth, the only quarter which manifested tumult, was in the 
immediate ueighbourhood of the area, which threatened ev er moment to 
be broken in, not so wuch by the fault of those directly in front of it, as 
by the immense pressure of ‘those in the bac k-ground. Every now and 
then its square proportions were destroyed by a portion of the crowd 
whieh bulged inwards ina solid mass; and almost at the same moment, 
this violation of the straight line was repaired by the gendarmes, who 
kept riding along the square, and pressing bac k the intruding body into 
its proper place. The recklessness and fierce temper of the French soi 

| diery were manifest, and formed a strong contrast to the good-humoured 

| forbearance of our own troops. No ceremony was used towards in- 
| truders. Whoever came, or was forced into the square by his rearward 
| companions, was thrust back with wanton violence. W here the pres- 


When this import-} sure of the horses was resisted, the gendarmes made use of the flat sides | 


| of their sabres, and belaboured the crowd without mercy The whole 
| scene presented a strange picture of the fearful and the ludicrous. While 

it was distressing to witness the terrified crowd recoiling before the sol- 
| diers, it was amusing to witness the dexterity with which the latter treat- 

ed the refractory—sometimes pushing them back with their steeds, some 
| times beating them with their swords, and sometimes dexterousiy piteh- 
ing off their hats into the assemblage. Whenany unfortunate fellow lost 





| of a gendarme, a loud shout of laughter was set up among the spectators. 


The same feeling of horror does not attach to it; nor is | 


his chapeau in this manner, or received a salutary blow from the weapon | 


flag in the Tonnant, of 80 guns, in which ship, in 1815. be returned! [n fact, the whole, except those within reach of punishment, were in 
home, aud remained unemployed uotilhe was appointed Ist Feb. 1221, | excellent humour, and seemed to have come together more to enjoy a 
Commander-in-ehief at Plymouth, which he held for the usual term of | farce than witness the horrors of # public exec ution, 
three years. Things continued in this state till the hour of three, which, pealing 
Sir Alexander Cochrane was promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, | from the clock of the Hotel de Ville, announced the approach of the crimi- 
October Wih 109; Admiral, August 12th 1419; and upon the Knight- nal, Senrcely bad the fatal sounds swung upor the air, than the whole 
hood of the Bath heing extended into three classes in June 1815 be- | host was hushed into silence. ‘They knew that the destined time was at 
came a Grand Cross of that Order He married in 1788, Maria) hand, and that Papavoine was on his way to the scalfold ;—and every 
widow of Captain Sir “acoh Waite, Bart. R.N. by whom he had seve.) man held his breath with deep interest, and felt in spite of himself, a 
ral children, one, Captala Sir Thomas Cochrane, Kot. is Governor of | solemn awe fall over his spirit. But this dreadful silence did not con- 
Newfoundland: and a daughter is the wife of Captain Sir Thomas Trou- | tinue long—for far off, in the direction of the bridge over which the 
bridge, Bart. RN. Member of Parliament for Sandwich, and Captain of | criminal must pass, there was seen aheaving among the assemblage, 
the Stag frigate \ which moved as if borne onthe bosom of a vast wave; and murmurs 
The remains of this lamented officer have been deposited inthe ceme- | like the half-suppressed voice of a remote volcano, were heard to pro- 
tery of Pere Ia Chaise, His funeral was attended, besides all bis imme- | ceed fram this moving multitude, It was now evident that the proces- 
diate relatives on the spot, by all the naval and military officers in’ sion approached ; and every eye was turned towards that direction, and 
Paris, and many private friends he had formed in France, amongst whow | every ear wrouglit lo its keenest pitch to caich the strange sounds which 
were Bason Hyde de Neuville, Viscount de Chabot, M. Du Bue &t.| denoted its coming. Each moment the noise became louder, and the 


Olympe, &c. 
<< 


AN EXECUTION IN PARIS. 


In the month of March 1525, Louis Auguste Papavoine lost his head. 
He was guilioiined at the Place de Gréve tor the murder of two chil- 
dren in the Bois de Vicennes. The man was mad, beyond all doubt, 
and in Great Britain would have been sentenced to perpetual confine- 
ment as a lunatic; but the French criminal court refused to admit | 
the plea of insanity, and he was given over to the executioner; the Cour | 
de Cassation having rejected his appeal from the decision of that which 
tried him. | 

To my shame be it spoken, I wished to see an execution by the guillo- | 
tine. There was a sort of sanguinary spell attached to this instrament, | 
which irresistibly impelled me to witness one of its horrid triumphs. | 
Whee [ thought of it, the overwhelming tragedy of the Revolution was | 
bronght before my eyes—that Revolution which plunged Europe in seas | 
wf blood, and stamped an indelible impression upon the whole fabric 
of modern society. There was something appalling in the yery nme | 
of this terrific engine. M. Guillotine, its inventor, was also one of its 
victims—he perished by hisown contrivance. Let no man hereafter in- | 
vent an instrument of punishment. Peritlus contrived the brazen bull, | 
and was among the first to perish by it. Earl Morton, who brought the 
“ Maiden” to Scotland, underwent a like fate; and Deacon Brodie was | 
hanged upon his own drop. 

The day on which Papavoine suffered was beautifully fair; and. pro- 
fiting by this circumstance, the idle population of the French capital | 
fioeked in myriads to witnesshisexit. [t was calculated that there were 
not fewer than eighty thousand spectators. The Place de Gréve was li- | 
terally paved with human beings. A person might have walked upon | 
their heads without difficulty ; and so closely were they wedged together, | 





| 


that had any object larger than an apple been thrown among them, it | 


could not have found its way to the ground. Men, women, and chil 


the huge multitude moved itself to and fro, it was as the ineiptent | 


stirring of an earthquake, or asthe lozy floundering of the sea, when its | 
waves, exhausted by a recent storm, tumble their huge sides about, like | 


the indolent leviathan which floats upon their surface. There was no 
spot of the Place unoccupied save immediately around the scaffold, 
where a portion was squared off, and kept clear by a strong body of 
mounted gendarmerie, who kept back with their horses the living wall, 
which was every moment threatening to break asunder by the pressure 
behind, and intrude its animated materials into the proscribed area. 
Nor was the Place de Greve the only spot so crowded. The quays 
along the Seine were equally peopled, and even the opposite banks of 
that broad stream were filled with multitades. Notre Dame shone with 
spectators, who had mounted its beetling towers to catch a dim prospect 
of the sacrifice; and every window and height, which afforded the most 
istant view, were similarly occapied. 

In Paris, asin London, it is customary to let out those windows where | 
a good view can be obtained ; and on any occasion of particular interest 
—as the present happened to he—considerable sams are asked, and | 
given. Sometimes half a Napoleon is demanded for a single place ; and 
the sum varies from that to half a franc. according to the eligibility of 
the situation. Many windows are so near to the guillotine, that a very 
favourable prospect of the painful spectacle can he obtained; and the<e 
of course, are crowded with persons who can afford to pay well for the 
gratification of their curiosity—if there be, indeed, any gratification in 
Witnessing the instantaneous and sancuinary death of a fellow creature 
Yet the view, even from the best windows, is not equal to that from 
within the open area. Bat into this space. it is no pen matter to get a 
footing; the few who are admitted being miritary men and such of their 
friends as they choose to bring along with them. Indeed. at this time 
there were few or no officers of any rank within the openin was 
mostly oceunied hy the gendarmes, who were there enue dems db 
afew dozens of common soldiers. whom cariosity or ide wae 
brought together. This, however, was th Fe Bee sete 

’ . § {he spot to which my wishes led | 


é | sible of the presence of those who so bitterly reviled him in bis last mo- 
dren, were clumped into one dense aggregate of living matter; and as | 


motion of the crowd more general. At last the trampling of horses | 
were heard, and a troop of geudarmes, forcing a path through the recoil- 
ing people, were seen toapproach. Behind them came a cart drawn | 
by two horses; and in this cart sat Papavoine and an old Catholic priest, | 
To the rear of this a second body of gendarmes brought up the | 
procession. } 

The criminal was a smali, thin man, of about five feet six. He was 
dressed in a shabby blue surtout, and brown trowsers, and wore a fur 
cap upon his head. His arms were pinioned behind him, not by the el- 
bows as with us, but by the wrists. He had no neckceloth on, nor shirt; | 
and the collar of his surtout was drawn some way over his shoulders, so | 
as to leave the neck quite bare and ready forthe axe. Though pale and 
death-like, and seemingly impressed with the marks of sorrow and bad | 
health, he exhibited no signs of terror or dismay. His demeanour was 
quiet and composed ; and to the exhortations of his spiritual adviser he 
appeared to pay deep attention, 

Now. here a scene took place which baflles deseription. No sooner had | 
the wretch entered the area appropriated for his fate, than a shout of | 
deafening execration avose from the hitherto silent multitude. No pre- 
paratory murmurs of hatred and revenge preceded this ebullition of feel- 
ing. It sprung up simultaneously, and as ifthose from it proceeded were | 
animated with one soul, and felt one pervading vengeance thrilling through | 
therrhearts. “ Wreteb!” “ Villian!’ “‘Miscreant!” “ Assassin!" arose 
in a wild swell from the crowd; and above the deeper voices of the men | 
were heard the shrill imprecations of females, denouncing, with even 
more bitter wrath, the murderer. Had it been for almost any other 
crime, the women would have felt towards him more kindly than his 
own sex; but that for which be was to suffer was one of all others the 
most heinous toa maternal heart—and the natural fountains of woman's 
tears Were no longer tree to flow in their wonted channels. 

Bat Papaveine did not seem to hear the imprecatioas which were 
poured like vials of wrath upon bis head—nor did he even appear sen. 








, . ° . { 
ments. The cart stopped at the foot of the scaffold, and he descended firm- 


ly, he conversed for one moment with the old priest, previous to mount- 

ing She fatal steps. Twas at this time only afew yards from bim, and | 
marked him most distinetly. His look was perfectly calin and composed 

and, had he died in a better cause, it would have been impossible not to 
admire his steady heroism. He said a single word in the earof the 
priest, who kissed him onthe cheek, and left him, apparently much affect- 
ed. Papavoine now ascended the guillotine rapidly and firmly, and com- 
mitted himself to the hands of the executioner and his assistant sattellite. | 
At this part of the scene the loud execrations of the people had melted 
into breathless awe. Not a whisper was heard, nor even a movement 
among the vast and silent assemblage. The whole spectacle was dread- 
ful—the very stillness of the crowd had something appalling init; and 
the systematic dispatch with which the executioners proceeded among 
such universal silence, was sickening to the last degree. While gazing 
upon the victim, my respirotion was almost totally suspended—my heart 
beat violently, and a feeling of intense anxiety and suffocation pervaded 
my trame. 

The process was incredibly short. In a few seconds Papavoine was 
bound to a board which stood upright, and reached to the middle of his 
breast. The board moved on a pivot, and as soon as the malefactor was 
buckled to it,it was depressed, and shoved with its burden towards the 
groove of the guillotine, at the top of which hung the axe, ready to 
descend. on the pulling out of a small peg which kept it in its situation 
A movable piece of wood being now drawn down upon the root of the 





| neck, to prevent ail attempt at motion, and every thing being ready, the 


executioner pulled a cord, and with the impetuosity of lightning, down 
came the axe upon its victim. Papavoine was annihilated ina momen! 
I saw his head slip from the body and tamble into a basket ready to re. 
ceive it, while the blood sponted forth in little cataracts from the severed | 
trunk, and dyed the scaffold with a purvle tide. From the time when | 
he appeared upon the guillotine till the head was severed, only twenty- | 
five seconds elapsed—such is the appalling, yet humane rapidity of a | 
French execution ‘ | 


| way of penance. 


I luoked attentively to observe if there was any motion in the trunk— 
any convulsive start at the instant of decapitation, but there was none. 
It lay from the first perfectly motionless, nor exhibited the slightest shud- 
der-—the ieast quivering—or the faintest indication that, the moment be- 
fore, it wasa part of a sentient being, instinct with all the energies of life. 
This [I did notexpect. | conceived that « strong muscular spasm would 
have convulsed it at the fatal instant: and such, J am told, was the case 
with Brochetti, an Italian, executed some time before, and whose trunk 
sprung viviently from its situation, and shook with universal tremor. 

The momentary silence which pervaded the crowd previous to the 
axe's descent was now broken, and an instantaneous movement ensued 
among its before tranquil numbers Vhe windows were deserted by 
their occupants: the doors poured their population into the streets; and 
the house-tops and black Gothic towers of Notre Dame were rid of the 
crowds which sat perched like eagles upon their lofty summits. But 
leng ere this assembly melted away, the guillotine had disappeared from 
the Place de Greve. ‘Two minutes were allowed to elapse, that the head 
and body of the criminal might part with their blood, They were then 
throwsinto along basket, and sent in the cart—which brought them alive 
—to the Ecole de Medecine for dissection. And the seaffold after 
being cleansed of the gore, by having several buckets of water dashed 
over it, was taken to pieces, and deposited in the Hotel de Ville, till its 
sanguinary services were again required. The execution, together with 
the process of cleansing and dismantling the guillotine, did nut occupy 
above «ven minutes. 

Neat morning, the same curiosity which led me to witness this revolt- 
ing sight, took meto the Ecole de Medicine, to witness the remains of 
Papavoine. There were a nuinber of scientific men present—among 
others, the celebrated Dr. Gall, who was employed in investigating the 
developements of the head, and pointing them out to several of his pu- 
pils. ‘There was no portion whatever of the neck remaining attached 
to the trunk. It, as wellas the bead, had been severed from the body. 
The axe had struck at its very root, and even grazed the collar bone 
where it is fixed to the sternum. This is not in general the case, the neck 
being in most instances pretty accurately cut through the middle—one 


| half of it adhering to the head, the other to the trunk. 





SUNIMAVD. 


Grecian Antiquities.— Before the Bavarian envoy, Professor Thiersch, 
quitted the classic soilof Greece, in January last, he collected aconsi- 
derable numberof Atheneans together, end addressed them at great 
length on the subject of constituting a Committee for the purpose of 
preserving whatever valuable relics of antiquity yet remain to be pro- 
tected against the rude band of ignorance and vandalism! recon mend- 
ing, al the same time, that the requisite means should be supplied by vo- 
luntary subscriptions. ‘The difficulties started against the proposal were 
promptly set aside ; and before the learned professor took bis departure, 
his Athenian friends gave him a banquet beneath the shade of the co- 
lurons of the Olympic Jove, at which lambs were roasted upon spits, as 
in the times of Homer. 

Of the Under-Graduates of Oxford, 900 out of 1,000 have signed an 
address thanking the King for not making Peers. The King will appre- 
| ciate this address, for he will not make Peers. 
| « One cheer more.—On Wednesday. three young men, dressed in the 
first style of faskion, who gave their names Wood, James, and Hutchins, 
| were charged with robbing Col. Papty, of Brompion-square, of a purse 
| containing two sovereigns and thirteen shillings.— Madden, a constable, 
| saw the three prisoners at the late Kensington reform meeting, and 
| knowing their characters, be watehed them. Each tried to pick the 

prosecutor's pocket while Mr. Hume, M P., was speaking, but without 
| success. One then said to Hutchins, ‘Wiy don’t you do i?’ Hutchins 

then replied, * He won't take bis mawley hand off his pocket.’ When 

Mr. Hume finished his address, there was considerable cheering, and 
| Hutchins addressed the prosecutor, and said, ‘One cheer more!” ‘This 
was acceded to, and it gave Hutchins an opportunity to put his hand into 
the Colonel's pocket and steal the purse. The constable took all three 
into eustody.— Wood and Jones said they bad no knowledge of Hutch- 
ins, and Hutchins cooly said to the magistrate, “ That purse is mine.— 
| The magistrate said he must prove it at the Old Bailey, and committed 
} allthree.” 





| 





| 





| A novelty has been recently introduced within the walls of Constan- 
tinople, in the shape of three splendid shops after ourown model: they 
are decorated with great taste. One is appropriated to articles of Brit- 
ish, and another to articles of French manufacture ; but the third, for the 
sale of tobacco, cigars, &c. It is said, for elegance, cleanliness, and 
magnificence, to excell any rival of the kind in London or Paris. They 
were opened in the beginning of last March, and honoured with a visit 
from the Grand Signior during the days of the Bairam, at the close of 
which he one evening took his station inthe Tobacco Divan, and exhib- 
ited himself there to the gaze and no little delight of bis subjects, whom 
he had directed the band of his guards to divert with the performance of 
inilitary airs. Tue part of the town adjoining the shop was brilliantl 
illuminated with the myriads of torches borne by the surrounding pm d 
titude. 

The Parisian bailiffs were jockied a few days ago by’a Yorkshire gen- 
tleman of turf renown, Mr. S. According to the forms ot the French 
law, the Paul Prys of St. Pelagie must be preceded by a Juge de Paiz, 
ere they intrude in any unfortunate debtor’s sanctum sanctorum. This 
provident prescription Mr. S. was aware of, and, for some time past, has 
confined himself to his apartments, as a prevention against the cholera it 
was supposed. The conciérge and all the household were bribed as cen- 
tinels, while he held the house. Last Friday morning all the dreaded 
cortége invaded the demesne; the signal was given from en bas, and Mr 
5's. plan was conceived and executed sur le champs. The master’s robe. 
de-chambre in a moment enveloped the form of the valet, who seated 
himself gracefully, with Galignani’s Messenger, at the breakfast-table. 
Mr. S.accoutred himself in the valet’s morning vest, and opened the 
door to the procession, none of whose component parts were personally 
acquainted with their destined prey. Both master and man spoke ina 
jargon of French and English, which would have defied Mr. Irving him- 
self to comprehend. In short, they acted their parts admirably. The 
proces verbal was soon made out, and the “ most sublime” of valets was 
borne off, like a Mi-lor, to the Ruc dela Clef, and Mr. 8. was, shortly af- 
ter, found missing. The suit was a tailor’s of course. 

Admiral Williams Freeman.—The following anecdote of the late ve- 
verable Admiral of the Fleet, Peere Williams Freeman, whilst a youth, 
is extracted from a late Namber of the Atheneum :— 

“When a midshipman serving on a foreign station, young Williams 
(for he did net take the name of Freeman until late in life). atda bro- 
ther Mid, had each a favourite dog on board their vessel. Williams's 
dog had by some means given offence to the other younker, who threat- 
ened to throw the animal overboard. ‘If you do,’ rejoined Williams, 
‘then yours shall follow ;’ and he accordingly kept his word. Enraged 
atthe loss of his dog, the other Mid came upto Williams, and demanded 
satisfaction, challenging him to fight. ‘Be calm, Sir,’ said Williams 
coolly; ‘you have acted most brutally towards my poor dog, and I 
have retaliated on yours. as I promised | would do; you are entitled to 
no satisfaction from me, but your unoffending dog is: [ therefore pro- 
pose to save the life of yours, if you will do so by mine.’ This proposal 
being acceded to, young Williams instantly leaped overboard, swam to 
his opponent's dog, secured him in preference to his own, returned to 
the vessel, and, with the animal ander his arm, was hauled up by a rope 
which had been thrown over the side for him to hold by. His comrade 
then took his sousing in turn, to the high delight of young Williams, and 
was equally successful in saving the life of the other poor brute. The 
matter did not rest here; the youths had been guilty of a breach of or- 
ders in thus risking their lives, and were each sent to the mast-head by 
When far advanced in years, the kind-hearted Admi- 
ral declared, that there was searcely any circumstance in his life he re- 
flected on with greater satisfaction than that of having been instrumental 
in saving the lives of these dogs: so true is it, that bravery and humanity 
are closely allied. 

When the Duke of Wellington retired from the House of Lords, on 
Thursday night, on the close of Lord Carnarvon’s speech, 132 Peers 
rose simalianeousiv, and followed his Grace out; the example was also 
imitated by twenty-seven Peeressesin the gallery. 

The Baron Curier —M. Cuvier died on Tuesday. His stomach and 
its channels had lost their operant powers by paralysis, but his mental 
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faculties were unaffected by the shock. He regretted often aad aluud: | Hummel. 


that bis works must be lett so uncomplete—and the world of science wil! 
yet more regret it. He was labouring ov comparative anatomy, and had | 
finished the osteology, when he was surprised by his malady. It is re- 
markable that Cuvier was Lorn in the same year with Napoleon and 

Chateaubriand; so that science, imagination, and tactics, received at 
the same period their highest ornaments. Germany at the same time 
»roduced Schiller, and England gave her Canning, Walter Scott, and 
Vellington; so that the star of intellect must have been in the zenith 
in 1769. Cuvier was the son of a Protestant clergyman, of Mount Bel 
liard, and of the galaxy we have named, Chateaubriand alone was ol 
exalted birth. 

His Majesty appears to lose no opportunity of extricating himself from 
the hands of the Whigs. Presuming on his domestic connexion, and 0a | 
the supposed influence of Lord Holland, Lieut.-Col Fox thought proper, 
afew days since, to tender his resi_aation as Equerry, without the slight- 
estidea that his resignation would be accepted. 

The King, bowever, instantly but politely received the proposition— 
sent upou the instant for Col. Boweter, of the 3d Guards, and appointed 
him tothe vacant office, before Col. Fox could recover from his surprise, 
or even quit the apartment, It is said that great ministerial interest will 
be employed to reins.ate the contrite Equerry. 


Three individuals appeared on Friday in the gallery of the House of | 
Commons, decorated with tricolours and other tevelutionary insignia. 

We understand these persons are deputies from the Birmingham Po- 
litical Union, whose furious and foolish address his Royal Highness the 
Dake of Sussex presumed to present to his Majesty. 

The West Indies.--\t is very difleult for those who really do not prac- 
tically understand a subject, but who are contessedly (as Lord Goderich 
admits in his never-to-be-forgotten Circular Letter enclosing the Order 
in Councit of November, 1531,) in mental fear of the saints under the 
Stephen dynasty, to be consistent in their conduct; hence we find 
contradictions innumerable in the Correspondence of the Colonial 
Secretary. 
Viscount Goderich to Major-General Sir Lewis Grant, Governor of 

Trinidad, dated Downing-street, 30th January, 1832. 

Printed by order of the House of Commons, 27th February, 1532. | 

“T gladly adinit that since the the attention of the people of this country | 
has been called to the subject, many valuable improvements have been 
made by the Legislative Assemblies in this code.”’ 

In the same despatch, nine lines below, the following sentence occurs, 
page 3l:— | 

* Solicitations the most urgent for the adoption of the provisions of 
the Orders in Council have been addressed for eight successive years 
to the Houses of General Assembly in the West Indies, by his Ma- | 
jesty, by Parliament, and ty the people of Great Britain; but on this 
subject both entreaty and admo: ition have hitherto been ineffectual.” 

Well might the practical Legislators of Antigua dispose of Lord Go 
derich’s Order in Covacil by throwing it on or under the table of the 
House. 


The King has in the most dignified manner refused to receive the Ad- 
dress of the Birmingham Political Union. The Address, signed ty Mr. | 
Attwood and other members of the Council of the Birmingham Politi- 
cal Union, (to whom that fool the Lord Mayor is going to give a dinner), 
was forwarded, in the first instance, to Lord Melbourne, for presentation 
tothe King, By Lord Melbourne it was sent to Sir H. Taylor, his Ma- 
jesty’s Private Secretary, who, in his reply, stated, by command of the 
King, that his Majesty could not recognise the parties who bad signed 
that Address, or those whom they represented. The purport of this an- 
swer was communicated to the Birmingham Deputation in a lummery 
letter from Lord Melbourne, who, on receiving it, abstained from for- 
warding asimilar Address from another Political Union, lest it should 
meet with a similar reception. j 

The intrepid good humour of the gallant Marquis of Londonderry | 
during the present excited state of public feeling, has its reward.—Some 
days ago, the populace, struck by the imperturbable ease with which his 
Lordship bowed in acknowledgement of their missiles and personal 
abuse, converted their hootings into cheers, and fairly huzzaed his car- 
riage out of the street. | 

Lord Byron's Guiccioli, and ber brother Count Gamba, 
to reside at the Sabloniere Hotel in Leicester square, where they have | 
been visited by many distinguished persons; especially by the friends of | 
the deceased poet. 


from her present residence on the Old Steine at Brighton. Mrs. Fitzher- | 
bert will as usual shortly open her bouse to the fashionable world. 


— _ ——= 


tion with the members oi the Ducal orchestra, in the Sbarpshooter’s 
Hall, and at a late hour, made # procession by torch-tight, and greeted 
the Duke of Meiningea with a vocal serenade. 

Madame Schrader Devrient, who made her debut in Beethoven's 
Fidelio last night at the King’s Theatre, is the daughter of Schrader, the 
celebrated tragic actress, of Vienna,—the Siddons of the Austrian stage. 
She is married to M. Devrient, @ distinguished tragic actor; from whom, 
however, she is at present separated. 

* Will you take the head of the table, or shall 1?” asked a couple of 
each other before the arrival of what they termed a grand dinner party. 
“Why my love,” said the wife, “you'll fisheaté, 111 souperintend.”' 

A pedantic fellow thinking he had conquered & lady in argument, tri 
umphantly exclaimed,“ As the poet says, ‘Cedite. Teucros, cedite Graii’”’ 
“ Aye,” replied bis fair opponent, “he might have seid it to Geo crows 
or he might have said it to two grey eyes, vut he shan't talk such non- 
sense to me.” 


wr , 1 . P 
The following case was submitied to an eminent barrister some time 


lo the evening, the Union performed a concert in conjunc: | 


| 


| House of Lords, in case Earl Grey should create P 


} 


ago: “ Sir,—You are requested to answer the following : Mi father dyed | 


a month ago intestine, leaving a freehold estate and acids toa large 
amount, [was bornin the West Indies betore mi brother, but he con 
tends that ashe was born in England be is my elder brother. Quarry: 
How ought father's property to be disposed of?” Opinion: “Your ta- 


| ther having dyed signifies nothing, nor would it if he died intestine, that 
According to the law of promogenitures | 


is Losay, of a bowel complaint. 


| 


1am decidedly of opinion, that the freehold property desceads to you, | 


that is. if your younger brother cannot prove that be is your senior: and 
as to the acids, Lrecommend thatthey may be given to your brother, 
reserving to yourself the sweets, that is to say,the sugar, A 


‘ . ol the 
West India estaie.”’ 


A worthy alderman of Bradford. in Yorkshire, is so great a purist that 
he will never pay @ bill that hath got a fault of orthography in it. One 
day he received a bill fora pocket of ops (lhops;) the learned Priscian 
sent for the witless wight, and giving hima goud lecturing, asked if he 
Was not ashamedto spell hopsin that manner. ‘ Why sir, if you must 
know the truth, we have been obliged to do it ever since your brother- 
in-law took all the h's tospell iron.” ‘ 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Morke and chalistill continue to be the favourite materials for dresses 
The cachmere paim is the most elegant patiern for chali.  Pelerines 
the same asthe dresses, with long ends, are very generally adopted, and 
they supersede the necessity of shawls. For white canezons Ho new 
form has been introduced since last year. Sleeves continue as wide as 
possible at top, and narrow at the lower part of the arm. They are or 
namented at the wrist with a very narrow double cuff . 

Collars of muslin or lace are worn double, 
square corners in front 
terminated with points, or a full trimming of lace, but no broad hems 
The silk cravat, or scarf, must be worn above the collar. 

We recently remarked two very elegant toilettes de promenade, which 
we may describe here. 


round behind, and with 


One lady wore a dress of drab-coloured moire, with a pelerine edged | 
‘ » edeed | L 
- I a prompt and successful intervention of the Duke of W ellington:— 


with Greek points 
crape 
one apple green, and the other pale pink. The fair wearer of this cos- 
tume carried in her hand an enormous Chinese fan, in lieu of a parasol 

The other dress was of printed maslin, a wreath pattern on a white 
ground. It was made low inthe neck, and was worn with a 
muslin pelerine, finished round the throat with a ruche of worked 
muslin. The hat wasofleghorn, trimmed with white ribbon and a fea- 
ther d la chevaliere. 


A bonnet of paille de riz, lined with apple green 


worked 


Admiralty. Office, May 17, (832. 
Description of the Uniform Coat which, in pursuance of his Majesty's 
pleasure, is to be worn by Flag Officers, Commodores of the first 


They are edged with a row of needlework | 


The trimming consisted of white ribbon and two pavias; the | 


| 
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ee 
whether this obnoxious step has been avoided by otner arrangements ve 
the part of the Tory Opposition, 


a has not been distinctly stated. Certain 
itis, however, that Cord Grey now can and will pass the Bill. 


The proceedings in both Houses of Parliament lest night were doubly 
interesting, as, until they took place, all was uncertainty as to the actual 
state of the arrangements. inthe Lords, alter some remarks from the 
Archbishop of York, Earl Grey, in reply to a question from the Bart of 
Harewood, stated iN express terms, that he was still at the head of his 
Majesty's councils, on the conviction that he now possessed the power 
of redeeming his pledge relative tothe Sul. After deprecating violence 
and irritation on either side of the House. his Lordship concluded by 
giving notice, thaton Monaay next be should move the Committee on 
the Reform Bill. The Baris ol Harewood and W inchelsen followed 
Earl Grey at some length, and the latier called upoo the Government in 
strong terms to repress the alleged violence of the daily press. Lords 
Wharnclide sod Carnarvon followed in the same strain vod the latter 
intimated his ixtention (so at least we understood s of retiring from the 


vers for the passing 


of the Reform Bui 


From the John Ball 

A week, which commenced with the cheering prospect of political 
amelioration, bas terminated in gloom and disappointment It is true 
the interposition of the Duke of Wellington, and the fliraness of the 
King, have saved the House of Lords from an inundation of Lacquey 
Peers. A wicked administration still lingers in office. Hay ing aban- 
doned its bullying menuaces, it has been found iinpossible certainly toes 
tricate the Sovereign from the thraldumin which his evil Councillors 
have so cruelly entangled him 

The Duke of Wellington, greater at this 
than at the moment of his highest military success, has laboured for our 
salvetion. He has himself with disinterested heroism to the 
service of bis King and country; and if be could bave rallied about him 
his former friends tn the House of Commons, in all human probability 
he would have re-established the honour of the Crown and the integrity 
of the constitution. His quick and splendid intellect perceived, atonce, 
the comparative difficulties of the crisis 
and but tittle 


moment of political reverse, 


devoted 


There was a choice of evilsa— 


time for decision. He chose, ashe ever has ¢ hosen, the 


| bold and obvious course of duty and, reckless of his own personal feel- 


ings, of those specious proprieties, those minor cnd verbal consistencies, 
which befit an ordivary Statesman in ordinary times. he prepared to 
meet and conquer the impending dangers of the ermis After the re- 
corded opinions of the King, aftera bill twice passed by the House of 
Commons, had been admitted toa second reading by the House of 
Lords, it became utterly hopeless, any longer, to ¢ ontend against a fall 
and extensive measure of Reform. Tt was, however quite possible to 
mitigate an evil which could not be averted—it was quite possible to 
amend a Billwhicheven its warmest friends allow to be noperfeet—it was 
quite possible to modily its dangerous provisions—to correct its grosser 
absurdilties—to rectify its manifold injustice—and by « fair adoption of 
its essential principles to rendes ita comparatively sale and satisfactory 


| enactment. 


| 


Class, and Captains of the Fleet (not being Flag Officers,) in the | 


Royal Navy. 
Coat.—Blue cloth, with a scarlet stand-up collar, with two inch 


| 


There were, noreover, two other ¢g 





sat objects to be secured by the 


Firsi—His Majesty would have been extriented from the ernel domi- 
nation of those who would foree his conscience to the adoption ofa 
measure, scarcely within the /etter of the law, aud obviously hosiile to 
the spirit of the Constitution 

Secondly—The House of Lords would have preserved its highest and 
only valuable privilege, unmenaced deliberation; and the hitherto unsul- 
lied Peerage of the British Empire would have eseaped the degrading 
contamination of some filly, cr sixty, or even seventy individuals for- 
‘ ibly intruded into its ranks, for the avowed purposes of politic al venali- 
ty and prostitution, under the shametul pretest of securing the jnde- 
pendence of Parliament 

These great objects—the modification of the Bill—the bonour of the 
Crown—and the integrity of the House of Lords—might have been all 
secured if the Duke of Wellington could bave found responsible and 


lace | ministerial co-operation inthe Howseof Commons, where a majority of in- 
round the top and frort, and three quarters inch lace along the Lottom ; | dividual Membcra would, iv all probability, have been induced, eventual- 


a slashed sleeve, with blue three-pointed flap, edged with one and a ly, to support him. 


still continue quarter ineb lace, with three smali buttons, ball an inch in diameter, a 
scarlet cuff, with two inch lace (of the Navy pattern) round the top and 


down the tront edge; pocket Maps with three points edged with gold 


cloth, and the skirts lined with white kerseymere ; two rows of buttons 


| lace, same as on the cuffs and collar, viz. two inches wide, aad with | the Sovereign, who sought reluge in Tory patriotism, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert arrived a few days ago at her house in Tilney street, | three buttons underneath: the body of the coat lined with the same | yrasp of Whig omnipotence. ; 


As it 1s, we must make the mournful confession that we see but little 
prospect of escaping. under existing circumstances, from the infliction 
of the vomitigated Reform Bill, and trom the scandal of throwing back 


into the aopitying 


That is, indeed, a melancholy statement—We have made it, however, 


jin the front, ten buttons in each row, the two rows to be three inches | inthe sineerity of our conviction, and in justice to the Dake of W elling- 


National Gallery —The Committee of taste have at length resolved to | apart from the front of the buttun-hole to the centre of the button; the | ton, and to those Noblemen and Gentlemen in both Houses of Parlia- 
build a National Gallery at the east end of Carlton terrace, nearly on | skirt to begin at one-sixth of the circumference from the front edge, tWo| ment who were so honourably prepared to second his endeavours in 
the site of the King’s stables, which are to come dowu.—It is said a new | buttons on the hips, and two butions on the bottom of the plait; the but- | forming a new Administration. 


Royal Academy will likewise be appended to the National gallery. 


| ton to be caised, gilt, one inch in diameter, indented with a round rim, 


Let us not. however, be misrepresented or misunderstood. Tt is true 


ee ; ‘ 
The christening of the Marquess of Dumfriesshire, infant son of the | aud within the rim an anchor and a cable, and a crown over, between | we wish, from our beart of hearts, that Sir Robert Peel could have 
: : ‘ » 


Duke of Buccleuch, on which occasion the King and Queen are to stand | 
sponsors, will undoubtedly take place at Montagu House in Privy Gar- 
dens, when the Reform bill bas been disposed of. 

It was talked of at the Drawing-room of Thursday that trains are like- 
ly in future to be dispensed with. These stately appendages of female | 
Court costume are, in fact, mach better adapted toa private party, than 
to the crowded state of the royal apartments on the occasions in question. 


Nearly the only surviving member of the old and genial school of 


wits and convivialists, has been withdrawn from us by the death ot Mr. | heen in previous good health, although in his 70th year, till Wednesday 
last, when he had a paralytic attack, and died the following morning. 
| The gallant Admiral, who bad not been employed for many years, was 
ja native of America, and has left four unmarried daughters and two 


John ‘Taylor (better known as “ Jack Taylor,”) which occurred on Sun- | 
day week, the 6th instant. This gentleman was for many years the 
editor of the Sun newspaper, and was the author of many poetical effu- 
sions some of which (as, for instance, the facetious tale of ‘ Monsieur 
Tonson’’) have enjoyed considerable celebrity. | 

Mrs. Moore, mother of the illustrious bard, died at her house, Abbey- | 
street, at halt-past twelve on Tuesday night last: she was at an advanced 
age, and survived her husband about five years. — May 15. 


The Horse and Carriage Bazaar in King street, Portman square, which 
is said to have cost Mr. Maberly upwards of 350,000, was sold on Tues- 
day last for 15,000 guineas. | 

The Scotch Greys.—\t was reported in some of the newspapers, that the 
Scotch Greys, or a great number of them, had enrolled themselves in | 
some norihern Political Union. We are authorized to contradict the 
rumour, as being withont the slightest foundation. 

NOTES DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
Mr. Haynes Bayly to the Editor of the ** Court Journal.” 

Will the Editor 6f the Court Journal kindly oblige Mr Haynes Bayly 
by stating that he is not the author of the grand opera “ Der Alchymist”’ 
lalely damned at Drury Lane. The editor may depend on the truth of 
the following statement :— 

In the season of 1831 Mr. Lee named to Mr. Haynes Buyly that he 
was in distress for an Easter spectacle. Mr. Bavly was not then aware | 
that any German opera had been founded on Washington Irving's tale | 
of the “‘ Student of Salamanca,” and suggested it as well adapted for | 
scenic display. He was aware that the scene-painter mechanist, and 
dress-maker are the principal authors of such productions, and he put 
together a sketch, which was to be completed when Mr. Stanfield’s 
wishes were communicated to him. The piece was afterwards laid 
aside, and ‘“‘ The Ice Witch.” written by another person, was acted 
At the commencement of the season of 1832 (when Mr. Lee had retired) 
the management wrote to Mr. H. B. to inform bim that the grand opera 
of Der Alchymist was to be produced with the music of Sphor, and re- 
questing him to finish his piece for that purpose immediately! 1r. 
Haynes Bayly was aware that his Easter spectacle was quite as fit for a 
tragedy, or 8 comedy, as for a “ grand opera; which fact be stated 
might of course remodel and entirely rewrite the piece—in fact, sub | 
stitute an opera for a spectacle; bat turning the spectacle into a“ grand 
opera,” thet would be creditable to the theatre and to himself, was out 
of the question. He concludes somebody did remodel and re «rite the 


the merits or defects of the performance ; but he does not think that he | 
ought to be made responsible for the failure — Bologne, May j0th. 

The Choral Union, set on foot by Elster and Hummel, consisting of | 
five hundred male voices, mostly individuals connected with agricul. | 
tural pursuits, held their second performance lately in the little capital of | 
Saxe-Meiningen, where they gave a series of sacred music in masterly | 
style, beneath the roof of the principal church, under ihe able leading of | 


two wreaths of laurel. 


taken the same view of the case whieh the Duke of Wellington touk ; 


The Epaulettes.—To be the same as commanded by his Majesty's | and that there bad not been fora moment (and such a moment ') the 
regulations of the 18th of December, 1827, but they are not to be worn | slightest variation of opinion between the only Geo men who can save the 


with binders. 


the Second Class, Captains or other Commissioned Officers. 
By Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
GEO. ELLIOT. 


| conscientious dissent from the sentiments of his Hustrious fiend. 


. : , | country, and save ut only by their cordial and sincere co-operation 
No alteration has taken place in the Bniform coats of Commodores of | 


We shall not stop to defend the motives of Sir Ronvert Peet, in this his 


He is 
so far removed from all possible impeachment—from all idea of anwor- 


| thiness—that we should do ‘him a positive injustice, were we to under- 


The late Rear-Admiral Winthorp, who died last week at Dover, had | take the needless and almost insulting task of exculpation, which he bas 


sons, the youngest ten years of age. 


We cannot help mentioning the extraordinary development of the 
We learn that M. Bérard, Professor at 


brain of the late Baron Cuvier. 
the Ecole de Medicine, has compared it with several of the most vola 


minous brains he could find, and ascertained that its weight was 3lbs. 


I34oz., while none of the others exceed 2ibs. 1240z.—Pans Paper. 
ee 
THE MINISTRY. 
From the Court Journal of May 19. 


the so speedy return of the present Ministers to the bead of affairs. 


| already so eloquently performed tor himself. 
| his specch inthe House of Commons, in which he describes the diffenit 
| position in w hich he was placed, using these memorable words:—*' I re- 


We refer our readers to 


gret this separation, even though it be temporary, from that great man, 


| whom I chiefly honour ; and Iam anrious to declare that even that separation 


has only raised him higher in my esteem. 
It must never be forgotten that, from circumstances connected with 


| the settlement of the Roman Catholic Question, this excellent and emi- 


nent manis peculiarly situated. On that oceasion he nobly abandoned 


his personal and especial interests—his cherished and often avowed opin- 
| ions—his connexions—bis consistency. 


Public expediency demanded 


j the surrender of all these things, and he manfully made it.—For years, 

| amongst acertain and not uninfluential class of politicians, he has been 
| persecuted on that very account, with amaligoily as nurelenting as was 
It has been seen, by the proceedings in Parliament, that we were per- yadeserved 
| fectly correct in stating that Sir Robert Peel had been solicited to take | jon of the great mayority of the wise and good, Sir Robert Peel might 
| office, and had refused. ‘To that refusal is, doubtless, to be attributed | defy the clamour of his enemies; but we fairly own, that it was uile 


Conscious ofbis own purity, and secure of the good opin- 


unreasonable to expect from him a second sacrifice. We do not hesi- 


It is said that the King's first decision on the question of making Peers, tate to say, that we cannot disapprove of his decision, although we bit- 


Peers: L will go to Hanover first.” 


| was couched in nearly the following words:—“I will make no more terly lament its consequences. 


We will admit that be has acted not on- 
ly conscientiously, but wisely and honourably ; and we feel that in the 


Notwithstanding the positive statements in the daily papers, of the | hour of extreme peril, which the Revolution is bringing with it, we shall 


* Duke of Wellington having kissed hands on his appointment as Pre- pave the full benefit of his unrivalled abilities and his unquestionable re- 
mier,”’ it is not true that bis Grace was so eppointed. In fact, he refused putation. 


the office. 


We were told on Saturday evening, that Lords Grey 1nd Brougham 
would be sent for on Monday: they were seat tor; and Lord Grey at- 
It is said this refusal arose 


tended: but Lord Brougham refused to go. 
from the attempts which had been previously made to detach him from 
his party, by the great Personage bimsell. 

There were three causes fur the failure of the Tories, namely :— 

Ist. Sir Robert Peel's refusal to take office. 

2d. The Depuatation from Yorkshire, waiting apon Lord Harewood, 
with the result of a meeting of the county magistrates, with a communi- 
calion, signed by twenty-four, in which there was a statement that the 
Yeomanry had gone over to the people. 


There are, too, other considerations, not of a personal nature, by which 
we believe this jadicious Statesman has been actuated on this oceasion. 


| He sees, and many sees with him, the paramount expediency of leaving 


the Whigs to consumate their own work. They have raised the whirl- 
wind, let them be buffetted by the storm. They are the authors—the 
abettors—let them be the finishers of this most perilous convulsion. We 
cannot interfere effectually, therefore we will (*ke no share in their re- 
sponsibility,—we will leave them to the avowed and acknowledged 
hatred of the King, whose honour they dared so impugn—to the grow- 


ling scorn of the people. whom they have betrayed—and to that certain 


punishment, which the country in sts good time will legally and ay 
inflict upon them.— Let us leave them to their lrish Reform Bill,—to their 


3d. The Lord Mayor's visit to Lord Harewood, with a still more im- | frigh Tibe Bill_—to their Colonial Legisintion—to their pledges on corn 


to Argyll-House, and thence, accompanied by Lord Aberdeen, he went 


He | portant document, on the receipt of which, Lord Harewood proceeded | on Currency--on Free ‘I'rade—on Emieration—on 


‘oor Laws—on 
Manicipal Police :—in short, to all those embarrassments in whieh their 


to the Duke of Wellington’s:—it was then that Lord Aberdeen | ignorance. their presumption, and their wickedness have involved them. 


yielded. 


We will take none of these things out of their bands. 


We will leave 


We have great reason to believe that the King’s sole averson to create | to them the entire unqualified charge of each and all of these measures 
piece: not being in England, he had not an opportunity of witnessing | Peers is that its effect would be the making of the power of the Whigs | —opposing them, so far as we are able, in one united uncompromised, 


perpetual; and this opinion coincides with what a Leader said only the 
other day :—° Only get us the Peers, and we are in for ever.” 
Latest Inteccicesce on THe Mixisteniac Annaxoements.—Procerp 
is THE Lonvs aso Commons Last Nicurt. 
Court Journal office, Saturday Morning 





| 


and uncompromising phatanx—secure in the ultimate triumph of a cause 
founded on night, and maintained on principle; and hoping that, when 
the madness of Reform shal! have entirely subsided, the voice of wis- 
dom and of truth shall once more be heard, and the boldness of the 
Doke of Wellington and the pradence of Sir Robert Peel shall contri- 


The Grey ministry is re-instated, and with full powers to pass the Re- | bute in fortunate necordance to the regeneration of the State. —In the 


form Bill. 


Whether those powers extend to the creation of Peers, or | mean time, let ‘‘ Union” be our motto—Let us have no flippant compari- 
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sons—no party distinctions—no rashness of recrimination 


true to ourselves, there is still hope for us—We shall save the Constita- | 43 required to do so. (Hear, hear | Nay, more, that he was bound 


: : it cave | dil by that oath to volunteer his advice whenever he saw any thing Rine on 
tion, aud we shall save it speedily. | which he thought mischievous. He said, then, that the Hon. Baronet, 
| if he ased the words which were imputed to him, was grossly ignorant of 

the constitution. He had begn accused us the leader ofa viruleut fac- 

tion in that House. Since the period when the Noble Earl opposite had 
come into office be had never taken part in any political discussion until 
| that bill of reform was upon the table. He had stated his opinion of 





Kmpevial Parliament, 


EXPLANATIONS. ‘ 

House of Lords, May 17. 

After some Parliamentary business, ‘ Learned Friend, written from Exeter. It was then, as it was now, his 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, on presenting a petition trom Cam-! firm belief that this bill, if it were carried, would destroy the monarc hy 

bridge, (ay we understand lis Grace) observed that he leit it his duty (0 | and subvert the constitution of the country. (Cheers.] Opposition now 

address their Lordsiips, in order that he might explain the share he had | was fruitless—the waters were out—and God alone could save the ark 
had in some transactions which had recently occurred, and respecUng | of the constitution from wreck and destruction. ' : 

which he had been subject to eatreme misrepresentation snd greatly vi- Earl GREY was not desirous of adding to the exciteme nt which pre- 

lifed by persons high ia station, and by others of great resjres tabality. vailed upon the present occasion, and should therefore abstain from any 

Their Leodehien would remember, that in the course of last wees bIS) aliusion to the personal conduct of the noble lords opposite. But be 

Majesty's Ministers had informed them, that in consequence of the 4d-| could not forbear to express his surprise that when he expected from 


If we be | o#th to afford his advice and assistance to the Sovereign whenever he | 


the bill when it was first brought forward, in a letter to his Noble and | 


would be utterly impossible for him to accept office on condition of car- 
fying the retorm bill. He also said, that in the present state of public 
reeling, and, on the review of his whole conduct throughout the diseus- 
sion on the bill, it would be quite impossible to take office, even for the 
purpose of removing the difficulties and embarrassments into which his 
Majesty had been thrown. It would ve impossible for him to take of- 
| fice, because in order to render his services of any use, he knew well, 
that, if he took office at all, he must do it with a light heart, firm step, 
and erect attitude.—[ Loud cheers from both sides of the Hlouse.] He 
came to that resolution because he was fully convinced, that he was not 
a fit man, under such circumstances, to become e minister of the crown. 
In short it would have placed him in a situation such as no man was 
ever placed in, namely, that of coming round on the moment, and sup- 
porting @ bill against those very men whom he had voted with in almost 
every shape of it.—[Cheers.] The Right Hon. Baronet proceeded, at 
some length to eulogize and defend the Duke of Wellington, whose con 
duct, he said, had raivedJiis Grace higher in his esteem, as it niust raise 
him bigher in the esteem of all good men, than before the recent 





| transactions. 


vice which they bad given to bis Majesty on an important subject, aad | them a vindication of the course they had pursned, and a declaration | 


of his Majesty not having felt inclined to accede to that advice, they 
conceived it to be their duty to tender ther resignation Ilis Majesty 


of the course they intended to pursue for the future, they had, instead | 
of this, denounced the billonce more as a revolutionary bill, and had | 


was pleased on thay day on which be was left alone by bis minister’—— arraigned the conduct of ministers for the advice they bad thought it| 
{« beers} to send for a Noble Friend of his, who had been to igh Con- | their duty to tenderto his Majesty. ‘The course which the noble lords 
fidence, and to ask him whether there did not existany means of enabling | had pursued by bringing this House in direct collision w ith the other, bad 
his Majesty to form a Government to carry into execution an estensive exposed theirlordships toa greater degree of danger than could by any 


reform, without any extraordinary exercise of prerogative He was 


possibility occur by the adoption of the measure before them. When 


pre pared for such a communication, and therefore enquire dot others) the noble duke and his friends had “left the King alone,” ke (Earl Grey )} 


who however, were not willing to serve his Majesty under existing cir 
cumstances. He, in consequence, attended his Majesty and gave him 
his advice, which was not to appoint him, (the Duke of Wellington) hits 
minister, [Cheers.} He did not look forward to objects of ambition. | 
He recommended his Majesty to seek for assistance in other quarters, | 
and declared himself ready to give his Majesty every assistance in his | 
sower, whether in or out of office. [Loud cheering.| This much he 
Qi himself bound to declare, that if there ever was « case in which the 
King had acted fairly, aud with pericet good faith towards bis ministers, 
and in which there wasa total absence of intrigue, it was this tadividual 
instance. Uf, said his Grace, the independence of Parliament were to 
depend upon any body of men bemg bold enough to advise the Sove- 
reign as to overwhelm the opinions of their Lordships, there would be 
at once an end to their existence as a deliberative assembly, and lecting 
so, it was his duty to give his Majesty the advice be bad already stated 
But supposing that Peers were not actually created, would not the threat 
to create them, forthe purpose of inducing Noble Lords to absent them. | 
selves fiom the House, be justas much an act of violence as the crea. | 
tion itself.—The other branch of the question was as to the nature « 
the communication which he had received from his Majesty. The ex- | 
press words, as well as he could recollect, were, that an administration 
should be formed upon the principle of carrying an extensive and effi 
cient measure of reform. He was tree to confess that he had always 
opposed reform. He was still so. He considered reform not only un- | 
necessary but injurious He had stated in his place at that house, on a 
former occasion, when the question was under discussion, that he was | 
ready to lend his assistance to amend the bill in committee. Lie stated 
that honestly and fairly, but he declared at the sane time, that amend | 
that billasthey might, it was a measure under which the government 
of this country could not be conducted, This was his sincere opinion 
at that time. ‘Che same conviction was still apon bis mind. He could | 
not think that they could ever amend that bill in such a way as to place 
it in a state which would overcome the dangers wlich were likely to re- 
sult its being carried intoa law, The object of his communication with 
his Majesty was not, then, to forward such a measure as that, but be was 
called on to aid his Majesty in resisting an advance which went to over 
turn one branch of the constitution. tle never could have consented | 
to pass that measure unmutilated through their Lordship's House. 

Under these circumstances he did not consent to assist his Majesty in | 
attempting to form an administration Ile knew that there were some | 
persons, for whom he had high respect, who thought that he ought to | 
pave looked to anterior circumstances—to those pledges which he had 
already given against reform, If he had taken a different course, and 
if, when his Majesty bad called upon him for his aid in the position in 
which he was placed, and if he could have brought himself to have said 
to his Majesty upon that occasion, “I cannot assist your Majesty, be- 
cause L have expressed strong opinions contrary to reform,” if he had 
done so, he declared that he could not bave shewn bis face in the streets. 
He could not, however, feel any regret for hisown conduet in having an- 
swered to the call which his Majesty had made auponhim. He would not 
detain their Lordships any longer upou the details of this transaction. 
He called upon their Lordships to look to the real circumstances of the 
case—If they would look back to the speech which was delivered from 
the Throne in June, 1831, to both Houses of Parliament, they would re- 
collect that his Majesty then stated, in strong terms, that the question 
should have their most serious consideration, and that, in forming any 
measure of reform they should adhere to the acknowledged principles 
of the constitution. Now he would put it to their Lordships whether 
they could have contemplated at that time that any effort would be 
made, or that these proceedings could lead, by any possible means to 
the destruction of that House, 

fi any man foretold what was afterwards to occur, and would have re 
vealed the facts of the case, as they now stood, he would have been 
thought to have given expression to something whieh had passed ina 
dream. For his own part, when he first heard that there was an inten- 
tion to create Peers, he could not believe it—he thought it impractica 
ble. He did not think it possible that any minister could even he 
brought to devise sach ameans. He hoped their Lordships would see, 
in the circumstance in which he was placed, that he could not retuse his 
aid to his Majesty; bat when he tound by the discussion which took 
place on that Monday in the other House of Parliament, that a majority 
of that House had expressed an opinion in favour of the conduct of Mi 


nisters, and found from the declaration made in that Honse, that he | 


could not ind Members in that House to form part of an administration 
which would have the confidence of the country, he felt bound to advise 
his Majesty that he could not form an administration with these obstacles 
before him, and recommended to bis Majesty to open communications 
with his former ministers. 


Lord LYNDUURST felt that it was due to himself, to their Lordships, | 


and to the country, that he should explain the part he had taken in this 
transaction. Hlis Majesty stated to him that he was wholly unprepared 
for the situation in which he had been placed, and that be called upon 
him, as his former Chancellor, to assist him in his fearful and difficult po- 
sition. His Majesty gave him a commission to ascertain the state of the 
country, and the state of parties, upon the subject of their mnterview. He 
also commanded him to attend bim at Windsor on the following night 
In pursuance of these commands, he felt it his duty to act, and not in 
such circumstances to withhold his from his Sovereign. 
{ Hear, hear. } 
Hlustrious individual (for he well merited the title of illustrious), told 
him to say to the King, that there was no sacrifice which be was oot 
ready to make, no ebloquy which he was not willing to undergo, no mis 
representation which he was not prepared to encounter, to rescue his 
Sovereign from the situation in which he had been left by his servants 
He (Lord Lyndhurst) entered also into communication upon the subject 
with Gv e@ oF six other persons, formerly the servants of hi« Majesty. The 
result of all these communications, all he bad learned, all he knew, and 
all thatthe meditations of his own mind upon the state of affairs had sug 
gested, he laid without reserve before the Sov ereien. His Majesty, apon 
this, told him to desire the Noble Duke to call upon bin on Saturday 
Thus his commission was ended. It was for this that he bad been most 
grossly and foully calumniated in the other House of Parliament by men 
who filled the situation ond position of ventlemen. It was for this 
he had beew traduced and reviled by the periodical presrs—by that 
wess which held absolute dominion over his Majesty's government 
fe should be ashamed to be the member of a government which pera,it 
ted such language as had »ppeared in the Times new spaper to go unpro- 
secuted. [Cheers.] It wasa base direliction of their duty to the coun- 
try. It was the blackest perfidy and treason towards the Sovereign 
For himself, be despised the attacks of this virule it and rancorous 
press, although its conductors had the brutality to seek (o brand him by 
unmanly aspersions upon those with whom he was closely and tenderly 
allied. [Loud and continued cheers.] An Hon. Baronet was reported 
to have said that “as a judge of the land, he ought not to have mixed 
himself ap in political transactions.” If the Hon Bar. said this in appli- 
cation to him, it was only a proof that he was ignorant of 
which he (Lord Lyndhurst) stood 
Wren privy counsel! 


assistance 


He ought to have known that he 


or, and that as a privy counsellor he had taken ea 


; aware, that in consequence of that Noble and Gallant Duke having 





He accordingly waited upon the Noble Duke; and that 


t the position in| 


stood forward to support his Majesty, aod it was upon the condition that 
a fullandefficient measure of Parliamentary reform would be granted 
that he hadtaken upon himself the responsibility of office. He had, | 
therefore, introduced a measure to give satisfactionto the country and | 
permanency to its institutions. He did not complain of the opposition to 
the bill, but be must complain of the manner in which the noble and | 
learned lord opposite had chosen, with reference to this measure, to, 
make a direct and personal attack upon him. He utterly disclaimed 
those charges, and repelled them with as much indignation as that noble 
and tearned lord had done anv insinuations which had been made re- 
garding the purity of his motives throughout the course of these proceed- 
{ Hear.) He ther traced the progress of the bill to its second 
reading and rejection. Under these circumstances be offered advice, 
which being rejected, he resizned. He felt the strongest possible objec 
tion toa creation of peers. unless under circumstances which, by resort- 
ing to this step,would prevent a collision with the other House. He had. 
stated on a former occasion that he had had a communication with his | 
Majesty, but he was not prepared at the present moment to enter into 


, 
ings, 


| any details regarding the result of that communication, which was strict- 


ly confidential ; and which, therefore, bound as he was by every tie of 
gratitude to his Majesty, he could oot reveal without his special permis- 
sion. All thathe would stite, and he owed it to his country to do so, | 
was, that his continuance in office depended upon his ability to carry the | 
bill into effect, unimpared in its principles and uninjured in its de- 
tails 

The Earl of MANSFIELD spoke in terms of approbation of the 
Duke's conduct. 

The Earl of HADDINGTON thoughtthe Noble Duke, for the part he 
had taken, deserved the thanks and gratitude of the country. 

The Earl of CARNARVON said, I do not rise to praise the Noble 
Duke, for he is above all praise. 

RETURN OF EARL GREY TO OFFICE. 
House of Lords, May 15. 

The Earl of HAREWOOD begged leave to ask the Noble Earl oppo- | 
site it he could communicate to their Lordships whether any final ar- 
rangements had been come to with respect to the Ministry ?—[{ Hear, 
hear }. 

Earl GREY—My Lords, [ am always happy to afford any information | 
which hes in my power, but especially after the courteous manner in 
which the question has been put by the Noble Earl opposite. [ should | 
have been prepared before perhaps to bave given your Lordships a 
statement of the result of certain communications which Lbave had with 
his Majesty, but the time has now arrived, ny Lords, when [ am in a si- 
tuation to state to you that result. Your Lordships are already aware 
that when Land my colleagues felt ourselves called apon by a proceed- 
ing in your Lordships’ House to resign to his Majesty those offices to 
which by the gracious kindness of the King we had been appointed, | 
that a Noble Duke, who is now absent from the House, was commission: | 
ed by his Majesty to form an Adminstration. Your Lordships are also 


given up that commission with which he bad been entrusted by his Ma- 
jesty’s fresh communications took place between the King and myself, 
and | have now the satisfaction to inforay your Lordships that those com- 
munications have been brought to a favourable termination. [ Hear, 
hear]. IT have now, my Lords, to inform you, that in consequence of 
his Majesty's desire: most graciously expressed to me, and in conse- 
quence of the feeling of confidence that [am in such a position as will 
enable me, as well as my colleagues, to redeem taat pledge which L gave 
to your Lordships on my first accepting office, that pledge being, that | 
unless I felt myself armed with a sufficient security to pass the Reform | 

Bill which is now on your Lordships’ table unmutilated and unimpaired | 

in any one of its great principles—f say, my Lords, that in cons: quence 
of now finding myself in such a situation, by the gracious kindness of 

his Majesty, as to be able to state to your Lordships that such is my con- 
| fidence, from the assurances which L have received from his Majesty as 
to my being in full power to effect that much desired ebject—that the 
present Ministers will continue in office. 

(This announcement was bailed with loud cheers). He added, that | 
he fell most anxious for ihe speedy adjustment of this great measure ; 
and, to effect that object, all his energies should be directed, feeling as- 
sured that the result would be such as to restore to the country happi- 
ness and tranquillity. Ife concluded with moving, that the Reform 

sill be further considered on Monday next. (This proposition was 
haniled, also, with great cheering. ) 

The Earl of HAREWOOD said, if power to carry the Bill were 
given, they allknew what that power meant; if adopted, the deliberative 
character of the House is gone, the crown was endangered, as well as 
the liberty of the subject; and, therefore, acting on compulsion, to avert 
greater evils, he should withdraw all opposition to the Bill. 

The Earl of Wiachelsea, the Duke of Neweastle, and Lord Wharn- 
cliffe complained, that the independence of the House of Lords was 
now destroyed. The Earl of Radnor replied to the preceding speakers. 
The Noble Earl's speech brought Lord Wharneliffe again on his leys, 
who spoke at some length. The Earl of Carnarvon once more de- 
nonnced the Bill and its authors. 

The House adjourned at eight o'clock. 

SIR R. PEEL’S EXPLANATION. 
House of Commons, May 18. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER stated, in reply to Mr. 
Hume's inquiry, that he considered the ministerial arrangements to be 
settled; and that as there was now every reasonable probability of car- 
rving the Reform Bill. the Ministers would continue to hold their offices. 
(This communication was greeted with immense cheering ] 

Sir ROBERT PEEL stated, that on Wednesday, (the 16th inst.) a 
communication was made to him by a Noble Friend, for whom amidst 
all the caluamnies heaped on him, [hear, hear, ] he was bound to avow iis 
sincerest admiration and love, he meant Lord Lyndburst.—{ Murmurs and 
cheers] He considered bimself perfectly justified in making such an 
avowal, from his knowledge of the character and public opinions of the 
Noble Lord, 


him, and informed him, that he had not received a commission to form a 


} 


{ Hear, hear ] On Wednesday the Noble Lord waited on | 


Government, buat, from the official situation, whichhe held as Lord Chan. ! 
cellor, he had been selected by his Maje sty as avortesx tor ex llecting | 


persons olf power and influence to confer together on the present state of | 


affairs. That Noble Lord inquired of him, if, uader the difficulties in 
which his Majesty was involved by the resignation of his Ministers, in 
consequence of what had taken place in the Lords, be should have any 
objectionto take a part in formiag an administration ’-—He, at the same 
| time notified, that bis Grace the Duke of Wellington was willing to 
lend his assistance in forming 9 ministry, for the purpose of facilitating 
an arrangement. and would either take some office or decline taking of- 
fice at all, to bring things toa satisfactory issue —{ Hear, hear ] e 
tt was also notified to him, in the clearest terms, on the part of his 
Majesty, that, if he would acce pt office inthe House, it was to be on the 
condition of supporting an extensive system of reform. He replied 
ority exercised by any man.or any 
could muke him swerve ) i 


from his regard to character. no aut 
number of men 


from his purpose and that it! 


PROGRESS OF 'THE BILL. 
House of Lords, May 22. 
The order of the day having been again moved for resuming the com- 


mittee on the reform bill, 


The Earl of RODEN, in a speech of considerable length against the 


revolutionary tendency of the bill said—fn passing through the streets 


not to see what were the signs of the times. 


hey witnessed at every step the emblems of revolution, and the tri-co- 
our flag openty and ostentatiously displayed. It was impossible for them 
It wesimpossible, if they 


read the history of other countries not to feel what threatened us at 


home. 


He thought and he scarcely expected that any of their Lord- 


ships could differ from him, when he asserted that this Country was ne- 
ver before in such a situation as at present, when the independance of that 


House was destroyed. 


[Cheers.] Here was a case in which a bill wasin 


the first instance rejected by their Lordships, and which again met with 
what the Noble Earl opposite regarded as a virtual rejection; and yet 
notwithstanding those recorded votes, the Noble Earl now was proceed- 


ing to foree it through the House. 
Envland had fallen so low that its Peers were to be intimated from the 
discharge of their duty. 


The Peers were threatened and now 


it had ever been the boast of the Peers of Eng- 


land that they withstood the inroads of popular clamour on the one 
hand, and resisted the encroachments of the Crown on the other, 


Phey filled up the space between the people and the throne, and sheuld 


the time come when they should suffer themselves to be intimidated 
from the bold discharge of their high duty, disgrace must be for ever 


their lot. 
| a fearless course and as the Noble Earl bad not yet passed his gagging 
bill, and as the privilege of speech yet remained, he should say not con 
tent tothe bill 


{Cheers.] Forhis own part, he would pursue an open and 


The Earlof MALMESBURY gave full credit to every Noble Lord 


for the purity of his motives; but it was with the deepest regret be learn- 


edthat the Noble Lord opposite, (Grey) after a distinguished career of 


forty years, should now ac knowledge that he brought forward the mea- 
sure under compulsioun—bhe admitted that he must give way to the sys- 
tem of terror; itwas with shame,and sorrow, and anguish, that the Noble 
Lord would at a future day refer to his conduct on the present occasion. There 
was certeinly no denying that the system of terror had gone a dangerous 
and formidable length, but he had hoped not such a length as to intimi- 
date the Noble Earl opposite. No man could deny that he had yielded 
to the system of intimidation, and that that House was at the present mo- 
ment acted upon by menaces of the most daring kind; they were now to pass 
thal bill pas ye terror of those menaces, and it signified little whether 
they agreed to the measure according to the rule of addition or accord- 


| ing to that of substraction—whether there were seceders who went out 


of the House, or new Peers who came intoit The Noble Earl then 


proceeded to deny that the calculations made by Lieutenant Drummond 


were generally pronounced accurate by scientific men, and contended 
thet many of the towns in schedule B were wrongly placed. 

The Ear! of WINCIIILSEA felt that he did not rise in that House as an 
independent Peer—he was conscious that the sun whic’ then shone was the last 


| which would shine on British liberty; but with respect to that one bill then 


before them, the course he should take would be to state the clauses 
which had his approbation, and those which in his conscience he was 
bound to oppose, ana when disenssing those clauses in the committee, 
he expected to beable to show how uncalled for was the ruin which 
then impended over the House, and how ungenerous was the conduct 
of the Noble Earl in striking a blow against their Lordships which would 
endin the downfall of the constitution. That was the line of conduct 
which he had chalked out for himself, and he entertained a firm convic- 
tion, that when the present popular delusion had passed away, and that 
the people of England came to their senses, his conduct would be fully 
appreciated by his fellow countrymen. When agitation ceased, and the 
tremendous tyranny exercised by the press had been somewhat abated— 
a tyranny which he wondered how it ever could have arisen in a free 
country—when that consummation was brought about, then, and not 
before, did he expect to find the views upon which he had acted justly 
estimated by the great body of the people. Having thus briefly state 

the course he meant to pursue, he should not enlarge upon the degrada- 
tion which their Lordships had suffered in the eyes of the whole country, 
through the unprovoked and cruel insnit put upon them by the Noble 
ord, 

The Marquis of LONDONDERRY had ia vain endeavoured to dis- 
cover from the Noble Earl opposite whether or not new Peers were to 
be made—it was understood that he had clothed himself with an embryo 
power—(A laugh )—hereafter to be used. The sword of power was hang- 
ing over them, and they knew not the moment when it might fall. Itwes, 
no doubt, unimportant whether the new Peers come in as one body or 
in driblits of threes or fours, the liveried lacqueys were to be inflicted on 
them andthe mode was, he agreed, a matter of secondary consideration. 
He was glad to find that even a scion of the Noble Earl's own stock had 
declined the honour. [A laugh, in which Earl Grey joined.] A Noble, 
Lord had said that he would come down to that House every night 
and read the protest which he had placed upon their Lordships’ journals 
Perhaps it might not be inappropriate sometimes to read acertain speech 
ofthe Noble Earl opposite. (Grey, in 1824) in which he declared his in- 
tention of standing by his order—the words were remarkable, and could 
not be denied—he had compared all the newspapers and found them to 





| agree with each other; the words were—*' If there should come contest be- 
‘ weenthis House and a great portion of the people, my partis taken and with 


that order to which Ibelong, I will stand er I fall, will maintain to the last 
hour of my existence the privileges and independence of this House. The Noble 
Marquis then proceded, with much vehemence, to denounce the incon- 
sistency of the Noble Earl opposite, and stated his own uncompromising 
hostilty to the bill. 

Lord GAGE had hoped that the House would have pe:formed its 
duty, superior to all considerations arising from clamour out of doors, 
or from intimidation, no matter in what quarter it might originate. After 
adverting to the declaration oi the Noble Earl that he would enter upon 
the consideration of the bill, to which, in his speech, he referred with 
every disposition to amend it, the Noble Lord called their Lorcships’ 
attention to the fact, that with respect to the reform bill, they were pre 
cluded from the consideration of it in committee, for they were told, 
and the announcement was accompanied with a threat that they must not 
make the slightest alteration it that measure. Once more he would entreat 
them while any opportunity remained to them of testifying their opinions 
against the attempt to extinguish the power and indepesdence of the 
House of Lords. 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM would certainly not withdraw from 
the discussion in the Committee, so long as there remained even achance 
of effecting any amendment in the bill. They had no right to take for 
granted that the King would interpose his preregative in the manner 
threatened. and, therefore, be for one would not abstain from exercising 
the privileges still remaining to him. But if the King should give his 
consent to such a measure, it would then be for them to consider what 
course they should pursue to vindicate their insulted honour. (Cheers). 
Till thenhe thought the best thing they could do was to perform their 
duty by going into Cowmittee, and there considering the details of the 
Bill 

The Earl of WICKLOW said, that although he had been anxious to 
throw out the bill, which he considered dangerous, and the incapable 
Ministry who proposed it, he yet determined not to offer in committee 
any opposition to the principle of the bill. With respect to the creation 
of Peers, when he considered of what materials the Government was 
composed. he was not surprised at their having given such advice to the 
Monarch (he knew he was using a word disagreeable to the Noble Earl, 
who had the other nicht protested ageinst the use of the term Monarchy, 
deputies in an< t 


as the ther country bad against the word subject); but 
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he realiv was surprised at certain Noble Lords who supported ad 
Ministry, agreeing to a degradation of their order, and of that lofty 
s tien which they derived from a long line of ancestry. As far as 
that bill was concerned, he felt bappy that it was left in the hands 
of its proposers. If any benefit resulted from it, they were eutitled 
to the praise; if any evil, they should be made to pay the penal- 
ty. Considering, therefore, that the responsibility should be en- 
tirely on them, he would neither thwart nor oppose them in any thing | 
which they deemedessential. He would ueither do so with respect to | 
the English, the Scotch, or the Irish bills. He was anxious to see how 
the Ministers would extricate themselves from the slough in which they | 
had plunged. He could not believe that, ia defiance of all their pledges, 
they would give the Irish bill; and if they once passed it, they must know | 
and feel that the total disseverment of the two countries would be the inevitable 
consequence. He trusted, however, that belore the edifice they were 
raising would be completed the true sense of the country would be re- 
stored—the people would recover their senses, and blow down with one 
breath .he flimsy fabric they had begun to raise. 

Their Lordsiips then went into a commitiee of the whole, and pro- 
ceeded to pass the different clauses with great rapidity and without | 
opposition. } 


———- 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, 
War-Ofice. May 13, 1332.—2d Drags.: Lt. St. Vincent W. Ricketts to | 
be Adj. v. Somerville, who resigns the Adj’ey only, dated May 18, | 
1832.—%h Light Drags: Lt. B. Broadhead, from the 80th Ft. to be Lt. 
v. Fullerton, who exchs. dated May 18, 1832 —16tn Do.: Asst.-Surg. J. 
S. Chapinan, from the 3ist Ft. to be Asst.-Surg., v. Murray, dated Nov. 
10, 1831.—Ist Gren. Gds: A.W F. Somerset, Esq. Page of Honour to 
his Majesty, to be Ens. and Lt. without pur.; Staff Asst--Surg. F.C. 
Huthwaite to be Asst.-Surg., v. Wright prom.; both dated May Is, 
1532.—I1st Ft.: Lt. C. Lewis to be Capt without pur., v. Macdonald dec.; 
Ens. H. A. Kerr to be Lt., v. Lewis: J. M. Carter, Gent to be Ens., v. 
Kerr; all dated May 18, 1832.—2d Do.: Capt. C. F. Holmes, from the 
20th Ft. to be Capt v. the Hon. F. Cavendish, who exch. dated Nov. 
21, 1832.— 13th Do.: Lt. R. Pattison to be Capt. without pur,, v. Aitken 
dec., dated Oct. 30, 1831; Ens. J. H. Fenwick to be Lt. v. Pattison, 
dated Oct. 30, 1831; 5. J. C. Irving, Gent. to be Ens. v. Fenwick, 
dated May 18, 1532 —20th Do.: Cayt. H. F. Cavendish, from the 
2d Ft. to be Capt, v. Holmes, who exchanges, dated Nov. 21, 1832— 
3ist do: Asst Surg. D. Murray from the 16th Drags., to be Asst. Surg., 
v. Chapman, who exchs dated Nov 10, 1831—39:h do: Lt. the Hon, J. 
Sinclair, from the h.p.,to be Lt., v. Champ, app. to the63d Ft, dated 
May 18, 18 t2—40th do: Ens. F. White to be Lt. without pur., v. 
Queade, dec.. dated Nov. 10, 1831: H. T. Bowen, Gent. to be Ens., v. 
White, dated May 18, 1832.—49th do: Ens. W. C. Rochfort to be Lt 
without pur., v. Henderson dec., dated October 13, 1831; J. Ramsay 
Gent. to be Ens. v. Rochfort, dated May 18, 1232.--55th do: Lt. G. 
Goodall to be Capt. without par., v. Etligood, dec. , dated May 18, 1832; 
Ens. C. B. Daubeney to be Lt., without pur., v. Boyes, prom., dated 
August 9, 1831; Ens. F. J. Dixon to be Lt by pur., v. Cary, prom., dated 
Jan. 6, 1832: Ens. J. B. Rose, from the 50th @t., to be Lt. without pur., | 
v. Goodall, dated May 18, 1832 —63d do: Lt. W.T.N. Champ, trom 
the 39th Ft.. to be Lt. v. F. Thorold. who rets upon h. p., dated May 
18, 1832.—75th do: R. P. Pateston, Gent. to be Bus. by pur., v. Ryle, 
who rets., dated May 18, 1832.—79th do: L,. 'T. Crombie to be Capt. by 
vur., ¥. Brown, prom: Ens. W.L. Scobell to be Lt. by pur., v. Crombie ; | 
V.C. Maxwell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Scobell; all dated May 18, | 
1832. 
80th Do: Lt. R. E. Fullerton, from the 9th Light Drags. to be Lt., v. | 
Broadhead, who exchs., dated May 18, 1832.—9e1l) Do: Ens: J. M’Cabe 
to be Lt. without pur., v. Adye, dec., dated Feb. 5, 1832. 
Unattached—Capt. J. D. Brown, from the 79th Ft., to be Maj. of Inf. | 
by pur., dated May 18, 1832. | 








Memoranda—The promotion of Ens. Bentley, from the 50th Feot, to 
be Lt. in the 55th Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 13th ult. has not 
taken place. 

Major James Agnew, h. p. Unatt., has been allowed to retire from the 
service, by the sale of an unatt. Majority, dated May 18, 1832. 

Erratum in the Gazettte of the 13th April !ast.—For Hon. Edward 
Gambier Monckton to be Ens. in the 50th Ft., v. Bentley, prom. in 55th 
Ft., dated April 13, 1632—read Hon. Edward Gambier Monckton to be | 
Ens. in the 59th Ft. v. Rose, prom. in the 55th Ft. dated May 18, 1832. 

The h. p. of Cornet James Smith, Royal Waggon Train, and Lt. 
D. Blyth, New Brunswick Fencibles, bas been cancelled from the 18th 
instant, inclusive, they having accepted commuted allowances for their 
Commissions. 

The King has been pleased to make the following appointments :— 
Col. E. Bowater, of the Scots Fusileer Gds., to be Equerry to bis Ma- 
jesty, v. Lieut.-Col. Fox, resigned; the Right Hon. W. Hay, commonly 
called Lord [lay tobe Page of Honour to his Majesty v. Somerset, prom 

Office of Ordnance, May 18.—Corpsof Royal Eugineers: second Lieut. 
W. Stace to be First Lieut. v. Lemon, deceased. 

The King has been pleased to appoint the Viscount Ashbrook one of 
the Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, in the room of Lord Glenlyon, 
resigned. , 

The King has been pleased to appoint the Right Hon. Lord Ponson- 
by, late his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, to be bis Majesty's Ruvoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of the Two 
Bicilies. 

War. Office. May 25.—2d Regt. Life Gds : Q. J. Carr, from h. p. of the 
Regt. to be Regimental Quartermaster, v. Wainwright, prom.—3d Regt 
Drag. Gds: Cor. E. Evans to be Lt. by pur v. Kelson, ret; W. H 
Browne, Gent. to be Cor. by par. v. Evans.—33d Foot: Ens. W. Iron- 
side, from 38th F. to be Ens. v. Grignon, ret,—34th Do.: Lt. J. J. Best, 
from h. p. unatt. to be Lt., v. W. O. Warren, exch. rec. diff —36th Do: 
Capt. C. C. M’Carthy, from 24 W. 1. Regt. to be Capt., v. R. W. Wake, 
ret. on hh. p. Royal Afr. Corps—38th Do.: J. R. Stawell, Gent. to be 
Ens. by por. v. fronside, prom. 33.44 F.—40th Do.: Lt.-Col. 4. HL. Dick- 
son, from 64th FP. to be Lt.-Col. v. Kirkwood, exch.; Serj.-Maj P. Walsh 
to be Quartermaster, v. Lales, dee.—56th Do. J. Mockler, Gent. to be 
Ens. without pur. v. Evans, whose appointment has not taken place— 
60th Do.: Capt. O. Delaney from h. p. unatt. to be Capt., A Ellison, 
exch. rec. diff —64th Do.: Lt Col. T. Kirkwood from 4h F. to be Lt. | 
Col.. v. Dickson, exch.—20th Do: Capt. N. Baker to be Major by pur. 
v. Harpur, ret.; Lt. E. Every to be Captain by pur. v. Baker; Ens. R. 
T. Sayersto be L. by par. v. Every: J. Lightbody, Gent to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Sayers; H.R. M. Gulston. Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. West, | 
ret.—87th do: H. Jephson, Gent. to be Second Lt. by pur. v. Jodrell, | 
app. Ist Gren, Ft. Gds.—94th do: Lt. J. Fordyce, from h. p. Unatt. to | 
be Lt. v. R. H. Bunbury, exch, rec. diff.—98th do: G. D. Paterson, Gent. | 
to be Ens. by pur. v. M’Cabe, prom.—2d W. I. Regt.: Capt. H. Mends, 
from h. p. Rt Afr. Corps, to be Capt. v. M‘Carty, apo. 36th F.; Ens E 
Richard to be Lt. without pur. v. Hoskins dee.: J. B. Davidson, Geant. | 
to be Ens. v. Richard. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Colone! Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond, K G. of the Sussex Militia, to be one of his Majesty's Aides-de 
Camp for the Service of the Militia. His Majesty has at the same time 
been pleased to direct that the said Deke of Richmond shall take rank | 

' 
} 








| 


as one of the Senior Colonels of Militia immediately after the Junior 
Colonel of his Majesty’s Forces. 
War Office, May 29 —Lieut-Col. C. R. Fox, of the Ist or Grenadier 
Regt. of Ft. Gds., to be Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty. 
Brevet.—Brevet-Col. Lord G. W. Russel to have the rank of Brigadier 
General in Portugal only, and to hold that rank so long ashe shall be em- 
ployed in that country. chen 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
Board of Health for the City of Dublin. 
Lower Castle Yard, from 19th te 20th May, 1832 
The Board of Heatth fee! extremely satisfied in announcing that there 
has been a gradual and material diminution in Cholera for several days, 
and that, out of atotal of 329 cases, whereof 319 are in the Lospital, 
there have been hut two deaths, whilst the recoveries bave been 43: 
and the number of convalescents have greatly increased. 
Report of ysterday.—Liverpool, May 23, 1832. | 


New Cases. Dead. Recovered. Cases Remaining. | 
3 0 7 
From the commencem wit of the Disease, on the 12th May, 1232. | 
No. of Cases. No. of Deaths. Recovered. 
22 11 4 


Paris, May 10.—M. Casimir Perrier’s mortal career has closed He 
died this morniag, a little before eight o'clock 

Prince Borghese. widower of Napoleon's beautiful sister Eliza, died | 
at Fioreace on the 9th ult. of ipoplexy 


! 


| Duke consulted with his friends, many of whom were disposed from the 


one place burnt in effigy. 


CHOLERA IN CANADA, 
Total cases, and deaths in Montreal, from Lith of to the 25th of Jone. 
Board of Health, Montreal, June 26, 1322. 





June, 1832. New Cases. Burials. Date. New Cases. Burials, | 
From 10th to loth, 1328 175 2st, 151 76 } 
On the l6th, asl s6 22nd, 109 52 | 
17th, 474 102 | 23rd, 83 3 | 

18th, 261 128 24ath, 51 21 

19th, 337 lay | 25th, a4 33 

20th, 160 4 —_ —_—- 


ead cid bap ddpecdisyasbicds 3,384 oi 
Total of cases and deaths in hospitais of Quebec, trom the Sth to the | 


| 2eth of June, 


Date. Admission. Dead. Date. Admission, Dead. 
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Exe hange at New York on London 60 days 94 per cent a hy 


UE ALI BUOW,. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY, 7. 1x32 





Since our last, the Silas Richards and the New York have arrived trom \ 
Liverpool, bringing our London dates down to the 31st of May. 

The intelligence which we conveyed to our readers three weeks ago 
of the re-instalment of the Whig Ministry, and the probable passage 
of the Reform Bill, is now fully verified. We must be pardoned for re- 
Verting to our prognostieations on that occasion, now so amply fulfilled 
because we, almost exclusively took that view of the subject. It now | 
remains for us to trace up the course of events ia detail which we then 
predicted in general terms. 

The explanations of the Dake of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst 
will show what share these noble individuals took in the attempt to form | 


a new Ministry, and the cause of its failure. The history of the case is 


simply this: —The King, on being deserted by his quondam friends the | 


| Whigs, because he would not violate the Constitution by creating | 


Peers, sent for the Duke of Wellington aud enquired if i were possible 
to form a Cabinet from the Duke's party which would carry a large and 
efficient bill of Reform, similar to that, then before the country. The 


alarming state of the country, and as a matter of necessity, that the ex- 


periment should be tried. A greater number, however, were opposed 
to such a measure from motives of public consistency; and it also be-| 
came evident from the Resolutions of the House of Commons, and the ! 


insurrectionary spirit displayed throughout the nation, tha, no bill less 


moderate than the present could be offered. After duly deliberating on | 
this state of things, the Duke returned to his Majesty and pronounced 

the project impracticable. The King had then no alternative but to 
seek a reconciliation with the Whigs agreeably to the suggestions of Mr 
Baring in the debate of the 14th of May, and he accordingly did so. It 
is here proper to remark, thatthe Duke of Wellington did not wish to 
place himselr at the head of his Majesty's Councils, but recommended | 
Sir Robert Peel; the offerofthe Premiership was in consequence made 


to the Right Honourable Baronet, which he, however, declined on | 


i 
| learning that his acceptance of it was to be coupled with a fall recogni | 
tion of the Bill. 


The tongue of party rancour bas net tailed to assail the Duke of Wel. 
lington for making the attempt above described, but with what justice | 
need not be pointed out. The King was deseited by that party which | 
had been loudest in their professions; he then called for the head of | 
that party which had made the fewest, and faithful to the call of honour 
and loyalty, the Duke sprang to the side of his Sovereign, and offered 


himself a willing sacrifice. All private and personal considerations he | 


| Fear is, afler all, one of the main predisposing causes to Cholera, and 


was willing to forego—all obloquy he was willing to bear—all taunts | 


of inconsistency to endure; he had but one single motive—loyal- 
ty and devotion to his Sovereign. A regular trained and cautious 
statesman would at once have shrunk from the frightful responsibility, 
but not so the Dake of Wellington, who, with the nobleness and 
single-heartedness of a true and devoted soldier, threw himself into the 
breach and covered his name with honour. Does history afford a finer 
example of loyalty than this, when the peculiar situation, the principles 
The Duke of Welling. 
ton, it should always be remembered, is not personally ambitious; and 
In the 


enjoyment of abundant wealth, the highest rank in the peerage, being 


and the pledges of the Duke are considered? 
if he were, what ambition was there in this instance to gratily? 


the leader of his party—and having already filled the highest civil office 
in the realm, that of Premier, he could have no ambition to gratify but 
that of serving his King and country. [1 isin this point of view that the 
Duke's position isto be looked at, because bis position differs from that of 
almost every other statesman, having nothing whatever to gain by any 
office which might fall to bislot. True it was that he felt the difficulty 
of his task when he found the King inflexible in regard to reform, but, 
nevertheless, he coped with it manfully. He cherished a hope that 
some more moderate bill might satisfy the nation—the contrary of this, 
bowever, speedily became apparent, and the Duke having ascertained 
that no ministry could be formed from the tory party if the adoption 
of the whole bill was made @ sine gua non, made bis report to the King, 
and ill attemptsto form a new cabinet ended. 

The neat stage of the proceedings consisted in the efforts made by 
the King to call back Earl Grey and his paity, and secure the passing of the 
Bill without violating the constitution and his coronation oath by making 
Peers. In this dilemma his Majesty again threw himself on the loyalty 
and devotion of the tories, and to the bonour of that much abused party 
with perfect success. 
bill, nor would he listen to any terms unless a creation of peers formed 
the basis. The popular clamour hourly increased--the King and Queen 
were openly reviled and abused in the most atrocious manner—and in 
A coronation pole surmounted with the crown 
was pulled down by the populace, the crown sprinkled with blood, and 
burnt. Col. Jones of radical note, declared at a public meeting in Lon- 
don that he was ready to lead the people against the troops; in short 
the country seemed ready to take up arms and proceed to any extremity. 
Now let our countrymen mark the situation of their unfortunate mo- 
narch—two alternatives presented themselves to him—a violation of the 
Constitution by creating Peers, or—a Revolution. 
upon a middle course, and throwing bimself on the generosity of the 
tories, urged them to withdraw their opposition and allow the BILL TO 
PASS. This was at length acceded to by the Duke of Wellington and 


otber leaders, when the following letter from his Majesty's private Se- 
| cretary carried the point with a sufficient number of the remainder:— 
St. James's Palace. May 17, 1832 | 


My dear Lord.—Iam honoured with his Majesty's commands to 
acquaint your Lordship that all dificultiesto the arrangements in pro 
a 


| and to the province at large 


Earl Grey would not deduct a fraction from the | 


Happily the King fell | 


gress, (that of bringing Lack Lord Grey) will be obviated by a declaration 


in the House to-night from a sufficient number of Peers, that io conse- 
quence of the preseut state of affairs, they have come to the resolution of 
dropping their further opposition tothe Reform Bill, so that it may pass 
without delay, and as nearly as possible in its present shape. 

I have the honour to be, yours sincerely, Hennent Tavior 

This virtual abrogation of the House of Lords was submitted to with 
a deep sense of shame and huaslation—the debate which took place on 
that fatal day when the proud peers capitulated, we have inserted in 
another column, It speaks daggers to the glory of England. 

On the 2Ist of May the bill was proceeded with, with searcely a soa 


| dow of opposition, and on the 30th all the clauses were passed in com 


mittee and the bill was ordered for a third reading, which will beyond ail 
doubt take place and the royal assent be instantly given, All this was 
done in the absence of the Dake of Wellington and many peers who 


| retiredinto the country rather than be silent spectators of what was pas- 


sing before them. This is « great epoch in the Listory of England and 
mighty conseqences must flow from it, It offers a fruitul subject 
to the philosopher and the politician. The following passage from the 
Liverpool Courier, a moderate and well informed paper, thus describes 
the new and alarming sta‘e the nation has arrived at:— 


“The picture which the House of Lords at present presents u not one which cen 
give great satisfaction to the reflecting mind, The secession of some of the 
Lords, the smallness of the minorites agamet Minwters, and the subdued tone of 


~ | many of the opponents of the bill, sufficiently show that the power of creating 


peers, which Earl Grey long sought in vain, has been wrung from the alarms of 


ithe Sovereien, by the almost iosurrectionary attitude assumed by the country. 


Unquestionably that attitude, by whatever means the public were led to assume 
it, Was one calculated to make the stoutest heart falter, and of two ¢ vils, srobably 
the least has been chosen. Sul! what ms the real state of the case? The inde 
pendence of the House of Lords has been annilated, and it tm now a mere in- 
strument in the bands of the Miorter of the day, as he himself is now under the 
‘ ontroul of the populac ce. That the Ku g may not be forced to do that te which 
he objects, many Lords have withdrawn or moderated their oppo ttron; but the 


| effects the same. Coercion, in either way, & appled and prevails, and two of 


the three estatee of the realm succomb wholly under the power of the Commons, 
The constitution we therefore consider to be trrevoeably lost, and nothing re- 
mains but to p alliate and controul the evil as far as may be .* 

Still let us hope the end wall justily the means that have been em- 
ployed, and that we may see ge od arise out of evil, We eling to the 
hope that a great body ef the thinking people of Ragland will, now that 
they have obtained the whole measure of reform, return to the quiet oe- 
We trust 


that this will be the case and that England will rise ina new and reno- 


cupations of life and no longer seek to agitate the country 


vated state, and maintain her rank among the nations of the earth. 


It is with the strongest sensations of pleasure and satisfaction that we 
assure our readers the Cholera is on the decline in Montreal and 
Quebec. 
virulence would seem to be modified—it will probably pursue the route of 


lt bas we admit found its wey to the upper provinee, bat, its 


the lakes, but, with less fatality we think thon on the banks of the St, Law- 
rence. Trade is begining torevive in the Canadas, and the lears arising 
from the false idea of contagion begining to abate ‘The letter of his 
Exce lleney Sir John Colborne in desiring the owners of steam boats to 
continue their trips on Lake Ontario was well timed. Ite effects will 
be morally and practically advantageous to the untortunate emigrants 





Since our last, the Cholera has made its apperance in this City, and in 
accordance with a supposition thrown out by us a fortnight ago we have 
been, apparently, invaded by a new,and more southerly stream than that 
which has desolated the banks of the St. Lawrence At all events, it 
is perfectly clear that we have not rece ived the disease from Canada, or 
from the north. Its progress so far has been limited, when the amount 
of the population is considered ; so wach 90, indeed, that little panic 
hasyet taken place. It observes the same laws here as elsewhere, attack- 
ing, for the most part, the poor and dissolnte, having ebout the same 
number of fatal cases in proportion to attacks, aud yielding to the 
sume plan of medical treatment. We give elsewhere the reports 
of the Board of Health, and when it is stated that New York con- 
tains a population of upwards of 200,009 human beings, the smallness 
of the number afflicted must tend to dissipate the apprehensions of 
those who hesitate to approach the City. 


yet it isa disease in which there is litte to fear if persons are prudent 
The English Physicians say, and the assertion is confirmed by the cele- 


brated Dr. Broussai, of Paris, that in 9 cases out of 10 the patient has due 
| notice of the approach of the malady by the accession of the premoni- 
tory symptoms, or what the French term cholerine, which consists of pain 
and uneasiness at the pit of the stomach, sickness or diarrhea. Now 
| we firmly believe, that if all persors attacked with these premonitory 
symptoms were to apply, upon the instant, to o skilful physician, and had 
lithe means of good nursing and the faithful application of the curative 
plan at hand, 9 out of every 10 would be saved. We speak of the dis 
ease in the form in which it now displays itself in this city, and except, 
| imoreover, broken and intemperate constitutions. The great evil is pro- 
| crastination afier the first sympto.nas appear. Let this maxim never be 
forgotten in Cholera 
*« What thon doest, do quickly.” 

Three thousand persons only were attacked in London, out of a popu- 
lation of 1,200,000. Now suppose New York should be equally visited 
it wouid give 590 eases. We will not include in this calculation vicious 
) and drunken habits,—say— 

Cases ° ° 4 ad ad © ad bad ° ° © ° 500 
Of these there would be of Cholerine + é ; ; 450 
Of these 450 there might be cared, if timely and proper assistance 

could be rendered . . . - - . - . 405 
Leaving for fatal eases and those which must incur the secondary 

or dangerous symptoms, 95, or forthe sake of round numbers 

say - ° - . - . - - - Prt - 100 
| The result will be, that one fatal case to every 2000 souls is the only risk 
| incurred by respectable and well regulated citizens. 

The main rule to be observed, is, to preserve the body at the highest 
possible standard of health; for if the system deviates from that standard, 
either through fear, excess in cating or drinking, violent and exhausting 
exercise, previous iiness and debility, mental anxiety, or otherwise, it 
immediately becomes liable to an attack. The stomach and bowels 
are the channels throug which the enemy enters, and hese should al- 
wave be strongly fortified and faithfully guarded. Let every person then, 
| while this disorder prevails among us, apply to the best medical aid the 
moment gastric irritation, or any unusnal uneasiness islelt in the stomach 
or bowels. Heetor was invalnerable to the spear of Achilles, antil the 
Grecian hero discovered an opening inthe armour of the Trojan. Who- 
ever ctrictly observes these rales, will always be within the magic circle, 
and may walk abroad in the midst of death with comprrative safety. 

It is most essential that many hospitals be opened for the recepticn of 
lenfferers in different parts of the town. To the nearest of these, any 
person who isata distance from home, should be instantaneously con- 
veyed, and there medical persons, folly prepared, should always be in at- 
tendance day aud oivht, «o that not a moment be toat 


“WHAT THOU DOEST DO QUICKLY.” 
REPORTS OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH IN NEW YORK. 


Wednesday, July 4, Cholera........12 Cases....----11 Deaths 
Thursday, July 5, oe tein meee 20 Cases .....-«- 11 Deaths 
Friday, July 6, iE oplinpal 37 Caset..cccsce 19 Deaths 


Sir James Mackintosh died in London on 30th May. The Scotch 
and Irish Reform Bills have passed a second reading. 
H. M. Ship Sparrowhawk arrived last night from Jamaica, having on 


board the Farland Cou stess of Belmore and saite. 





TOTICE.—Mr, Seage r, artest, from London, reepretially advertises tLe 
pi public, that he has arrived in the city, for the purpose of taking [ike- 
neawe 10 a beautiful etyle of bronze, for one dollar each. Ho recommends thoae 
whe may wel to tak advantage of thie opportunity of procuring 4 juet resem 
; bare im hes forcible and peculiar style, to make an early application at Bourne's, 
553 Broadway. [July 7.) 
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Gal boc HEK MAJESTY’S DKA WING ROOM. | triermed with blonde. Head-dress, plume of ostrich feathers, mag 


nifi-| iature of la Famiile Royale. M. Dupin is also in bigh esteem with the 


| cent diamond comb, and blonde lappets ; ornaments, beautiful pearls and | King of the French, having been io professivol intercourse and confi- 


The levee of Wednesday, and the Drawing room of Thursday, Wee | ain unds. 
more numerously and splendidly attended than any we remember to | 
have seen for some time past. The Drawing room in particular was) 
crowded to excess —not ouly the stale-apartments, but the anti-roomes 
and even corridors were actually re by the company. ; 

It was a most magnificent spectacle, and at a moment of political 
anxiety like the present, t most have been one of deep interest and high 
gratification to their Majesties, to see the old halls of Bt James s Billed 
with the élite of the country, assembled tor the purpose of showing their 
attachment, and offering theie homage to their Sovervign and Que: 0 

The presentations at the Drawing room were numerous His Majes- 
ty was attended by the Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, and ap- 
peured in good health ond spirits; butthe Queen, who was attended by 
the Duchess of Cumberland and Kent, and who stood in trout of the 
Throne, was, we were sorry to observe, not looking very well 

Kart Grey and the Duke of Wellington were both present, and stood 
near their Majesties 

The Duke, it was remarked, seemed rather indisposed, and notwith 


COUNTESS MINTO. 

Crape dress embroidered in silver and lilac, over white gros de Na- 
ples mantilla and ruffles of rich French blonde ; train of figuied green 
silk, lined with white and trimmed with satin. 


THE COUNTESS OF NORBURY. 

A black satin dress, ornamented with deep black French blonde; 
black satin to correspond. Head-dress, diamonds, blonde lappets, and 
white feathers; necklace and car-rings of splendid diamonds. 

COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH. 

A dress of silver tissue, trimmed with pink and silver ribbon, fastened 
with silver wheat ears; train, pink watered silk, trimmed witb silver to 
correspond. 


COUNTESS OF ST. GERMAINS. | 
A beautiful white dress trimmed in gold and violets; rich dress bionde 
flounce: mantilla to correspond; violet satin train, lined and trimmed 
with satin and gold. Head-dress, feathers, lappcets and diamonds. } 


and diamonds. . 


ot nis Majesty since my last communication. 
wise been consulted by the King personally ; but the views of the Mo- 
narch andthe Liberal Deputy could not coincide. 
yet devided upon ; and whatever modifications may be made in the Cab- 


dence with Louis Philip for many years. You will see this able juris- 
| consulte, ere long, in an eminent situation. The Duc Decazes, though 
an untiring courtier, possesses no predominent influence over the King’s 
superior mind; and should he, by chance, ‘turn up’ a minister again, 
Head-dress, feathers | be will not be able to manage the present Monarch as be did Louis the 


XVIII. Aprepos, the Duke's name is Decazes, and not Le Cuzes, as 
your contemporaries sometimes give it. His grace lately pioposed ‘ ma- 


king himself searce,’ by retiring lu bis country seat, with the Lope of 
being sent for, par courrier, to assume office; the choleiine prevented 
the execution of this ruse politique. 
the Minister Comte de Montalivet, whose father occupied many im- 
portant places under the Imperial regune, and was regarded with much 
estimation by Napoleon himself. 


The general favourite at Court is 


M. Guizot, the friend or protege of 
Prince Talle yrand, has been honoured with several private auciences of 
Odillon Barrot bas like- 


I repeat, nothing is 


standing that his frigads were received with marked attention by the 
King, we looked in vain for the smile which usually lightens his Grace's 
countenance. 

There wasa more than ordinary cheerfulness pervaded the company 
on this particular occasion—the display of beauty was great—the Jew els 
and ornaments shone to advantage, and the dresses and coiffures were, 
for the most part, light, rich, and in good taste. We hope it-will not be 
thought presumptuous in us if we add, with reference to the coiffures of 
Thursday, that our hints relative to the prevalence of toques, chapeaux, 
and other heavy bead-dresses, had evidently not been without tts effect. 
In fact, though the company was greatly more numerous than on the oe: | 
casion of the previous Drawing room, we observed much fewer ol those | 
unseemly co:fures | 


Amongst those distinguished by the richness and elegance of ther 


attire, were the Duchess of Buecleuch, the Duchess de Dino, the 
Duchess of St Albans, Marchioness of Londonderry, Countess of Jer- 
sey. Lady Anne Beckett, and Lady Falkland. The amiable Duchess of 


of Leinster, with several other members of the Harrington branch of | 


the Stanhope family, were prevented attending the Drawing-room, from 
the recent death, in Paris, of the widow of their late near relative, Anna, 
Viscountess Barrymore. But, among those who were present, we no- 
ticed too distinguished belles, Miss Fanny Stanhope (the Honourable Ma- 
jor F.C. Stanhope's daughter.) and the Honourable Mrs. Leicester 
Stanhope, the classic perlection of whose features attract universal 
admiration. 

It was past six o'clock before the whole of the company were enabled 
to leave the palace. 

A List of some of the most distinguished Dresses worn at her Majes- 
ty's Drawing room :— 

HER MAJESTY. 

An elegant Devonshire point lace dress. over white satin, the body 
and sleeves ornamented with diamonds; train of white satin, trimmed 
with white lace to correspond. Head dress, feathers and diamonds, 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 

Dress of white satin, with gold embroidery, the body and sleeves or- 
namented with blonde and diamonds; train of beautiful gold tissue 
(of Spitaifers manutacture,) w ith rich gold border. Head dress, fea- 
thers and diamonds, 

THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 

A splendid dress of bionde lace over a white satin petticoat, body 
and sleeves ornamented with diamonds; train of primrose watered silk, 
trimmed with rosettes of primrose gause ribond and blonde lace, tast- 
fully arranged.—Head dress, feathers, diamonds, and blonde lace lap- 
pets; diamond necklace and ear rings 

DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 

A beautiful gause buff dress, with stripes of satin of the same colour, 
over a buff satin slips train of buff satin to correspond. Head-dress, 
blonde lappets, feathers. and brilliants 

DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH. 

Richly embroidered erape dress, a colonnes, in silver, lined with 
white satin blonde. Head-dress, blonde lappets, plume of feathers, and 
a most elegant display of diamonds and precious stones. 

DUCHESS DE DINO, NIECE OF M. TALLEYRAND. 
* A white gros de Naples dress; train to correspond, lined with white. 
Head-dress, lappets in blonde, plame of feathers, and a costly parure of 
brilliants, emeralds, and precious stones. 
THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

A white moiré dress, handsomely trimmed with blonde; train of sil- 
ver lama. Diamond ornaments. 

THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. 

A silver lama dress, trimmed with silver; corsage a la Victorine, 
blonde lace mantilla and ruiles; silver lama train, lined with white satin ; 
and tiimmed with silver. Head-dress, white ostrich feathers, blonde 
lappets, profusion of diamonds and precious stones. 

DUCHESS DOWAGER OF RICHMOND. 

White and gold dress; Adelaide purple train, richly embroidered in 

gold. Head-dress, blonde, with feathers aud diamonds. 
MARCHIIONESS OF AILSA. 

A beautiful white gros des Indes silk dress, embroidered in gold, and 
trimmed with blonde; train of silver velour epingle, embroidered in 
gold, and lined with white satin. 

MARCHIONESS OF ELY. 
Black crape dress, embroidered with floss silk and bugles; corsage 


trimmed with crape and bugles; manteau of watered gros de Naples, | 


trimmed with crape. Head-dress, feathers and gold ornaments. 
MARCHIONESS OF LOTHIAN. 


; ‘ . | 
Gray figured silk dress, handsomely trimmed with blonde; train of 


rich gray satin, trimmed to correspond, 
COUNTESS BALCARRAS 

A white gros de Naples, embroidered with floss silk; corsage, a la Se- 
vigne; arich blonde mantilla and sabots; manteau of Irish poplin, 
trimmed with leaves of satin. Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

COUNTESS OF BANDON 

White crape dress, embroidered with gold, and trimmed with blonde 
over white satin; train of blue figured silk lined with white satin, and 
trimmed with blonde and gold border. Head-dress, turban, with rich 
plume and splendid diamond ornaments : 

COUNTESS BRIDGEWATER. 

A crape dress, trimmed with gold lama, over white satin ; train of vio- 
let watered silk, trimmed with a gold chef. and lined with white satin; 
Iappets in Slonde. Head-dress, plume of feathers and brilliants. 

THE COUNTESS OF CARLISLE. 

A dress of white satin, embroidered wih gold; the train of beautiful 
lilac watered gros de Naples, lined with white satin, and trimmed with 
gold. Head-dress and Court plume. 

COUNTESS OF DARLINGTON. 

A dress of white satin, broche a colonne, blonde lace flounce, body 
and sleeves trimmed with blonde; train of pale blee velour epingle, 
lined with white satin. Head-dress, feathers, diamonds, and blonde 
lace lappets. 

COUNTESS DARTMOUTH. 

Sulphar crape dress, trimmed with bouquets of violets, over a satin 
slip of the same colour; train of beautiful stripped satin and watered 
silk, lined with white satin. Head-dress, lappets in blonde, plume of 
feathers, and a splendid display of diamonds. 

COUNTESS DE LAWARR. 


Ilead dress, feathers and diamonds. | 


THE COUNTESS OF SHEFFIELD. inet, they will merety affect the men, and not the measures. 

A dress of rich werophane, over a siip of black saturn; dress ornament-| — Thave, unw arily, biendid polities with domestic matters; but, to re- 
ed with blonde and ribands; train of rich black satin, trimmed with a | sume the Aig s friends :—I must observe, that when I behold a menage 
wreath of ribands round. Head-dress a beautiful court plume, aad blonde | so harmoniously united, and bound together in sentiment, affections, 
lappets. and principles, as that of the Tuileries, I feel myself constrained, by 

COUNTESS VERULAM. common sense and common justice, to reject tl e ‘thousand and one’ 

A Dame Blanche erape dress, eabrvidered in silver, with elegant | calumnies propogated to the discredit and aetraction of him whose con- 
broad blonde flounces, and wreaths of ribands; manteau of velour | duct and example, ‘through good and through evil report,’ bas created 
epingle, lined with white satin. Llead-dress, plume of brown and white | so perfect # picture of domestic happiness. Ina recent letter Lspoke, in 
feathers, with a profusion of diamonds, amethysts, and pearls. general terms, of the King’s claims in the inheritance ofthe late Duke of 

COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA. | Bourbon, which the annexed genealogical sketch will more fully explain. 

A white striped satin dress, with blonde mantille; train of rich blue | The three minor branches of the House of Bourbon were—Ist, the 

| moire sulk, trimmed with satin. Head-dress, blonde lappets and feathers, branch D'¢ Irleaus 5 2nd, De Conde + Sed, De Penthievre ; the two latter 
with diamonds and pearls. are now extinct. The present King s father espoused the eldest of the 
VISCOUNTESS GALWAY. | two daughters, and only remaining representatives of la maison de Pen- 

Dress of white satin, embroidered with gold lama in wreaths of raised | thievre ; the unfortunate Due de Bourbon married the ouuvger sister, 

| flowers; lavender watered gros de Naples train, lined with white satin, | who died some time since. The murder of the gallant D'Enghein left 
and trimmed with massive gold fringe. Head-dress, gold toque, with a | his aged sire childless ; and when the last of the Condes lately closed 
| profusion of jewels and feathers. | his painful career, in so painful a manner, bad he died intestate, the 
VISCOUNTESS RANELAGII. | whole af his property would have devolved to Louis Philip, in_ the 

A splendid dress of white crape, embroidered w ith gold, amethysts, | right of his mother, who, as Ihave shewed, was co-heiress of the de Pen- 
and green, over white satin ; body and sleeves trimmed with gold lama, | thievre possessions, with her deceased sister the Duchess of Bourbon. The 
surmounted with a Mary Stuart roff of tama; train of green velours Duc, desiring to perpetuate the time-honoured” name of Conce, left 
epingle, magnificiently embroidered with gold and lined with white | bis domains, by will, to the son of his nearest relation, and heir-ataw, 
\satin. Llead-dress, court plume, blonde lappets, and diamond bandeau; whose paramount rank in society would not have permitted him to adopt 
| necklace and ear-rings, diamonds. | the glorious name in question. Now, let any honest man lay his hand 
LADY ANN BECKETT. on his heart, and ask himself, whether there appears either mystery or 

A rich dress, embroidered with gold and coloured silk; corsage ala / machinations in the testamentary disposal of the property in question? 
| Sevigne, trimmed with diamonds, blonde lace mantilla and ruffles: train I have merely space for a brief outline of the beau-monde this week; 
of ruby coluured velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with rich the next Ishall be its “ all-devoted.” Honour to Miss Brooke, Mrs. 
| gold chef. Head dress of white ostrich feathers, lappets, and diamonds. | Anster, and Lady F. C., who have braved epidemical alarms, and each 
| LADY FALKLAND. given a féte, even in the cholera’s'mouth. Capt. Trafford, too, is once 
A white silk dress, brocaded in silver, and trimmed with a rich silver | more the élite of the élitein the Rue de la Paix. The Marquess de La- 
border, and bullion fringe; train of white watered gros de Naples, trim- | fayette, and our hero, Sir Sydney Smith, both inhabit the same man- 
med with silver and blonde, Hend-uress, feathers and diamonds, sion, and both have bithertoescaped the epidemic. Le Due de Choiseul 
LADY LYNDHUKST. | iseppointed Military Governor of the Louvre, An affair of honour, on 

A white crape robe, elegantly embroidered in bouquets of violets; the point of taking place between M. de Montalivet and the ex-royalist 
white satin slip ala Mary Stuart, ornamented with blonde lace. Eme- | Count Nugent, has beea happily prevented through the intervention of 
| rald train of gros de Naples, embroidered in violets. Head-dress, dia-| a high personage. Conspiracies seem to bed-la mode from the Seine to 
| monds and feathers the Nile, from Paris to the Pays-bas. Within the King’s palace itself, at 
LADY ADELIZA MANNERS. Brussels, schemes «und plots are said to be inv ented and organized. 

A most beautiful dress of rich Parisian blonde, the garniture of blonde | Every thing that passes in Leopold's privy council finds its way to the 

en colonnade, with a heading of the same, and underdress of wite setin; | Dutch cabinet, by mean of a golden bridge—sans doute. The clue to 
| corsage and sleeves trimmed with neuds of gauze riband confining | this complot was vecerily supposed to be detected, by letters stopped at 
| blonde mantiila; the manteau of delicate lilac satin, lined with white | the Brussels post-office, which were taken to the King, whose chivalrous 
| silk, and surrounded by a guirlande of white gauze riband, and edged | sense of honvur, however, refused to have them opened; and by his 
with blonde. Head-dress, blonde lappets, and handsome plume of ostrich | Majesty's orders they were actually forwarded inviolate. ) 
feathers. Their L.aperial Majesties of Austria are expected to return to the capi- 
LADY MARY MONCK. tal in the course of next month. [know from good authority, that 
| Blonde dress over white satin, with a magnificient flounce of Chantilly | young Nepolcon’s illness is much exaggerated, which is generally the 
blonde; mantille and seduisantes to correspond; corsage drapee, orna- | case with m rsonages in high and peculiar situations, . 
wented with diamonds; train of mauve velour epingle, lined with white The capture or non-capture of the Duchess of Berri still remains a 
| satin and trimmed with blonde. Head-dress, blonde lappets, feathers, | riddle. which will probably be sooner unravelled chez-vous than with us. 
| and a profusion of diamonds ; necklace and ear-rings en suite. Popular feeling is but little excited on the subject, though the liberaux 
| LADY NICHOLLS. | all insist that the Duke in disguise was the Princess herself, and that ano- 

Dress of white satin, trimmed with French blonde and gold; corsage, | ther lady was substituded in her Royal Elighness’s place; the Duchess 

| magnificent stomacher of garnets and gold; French blonde mantilla being sent Scot-free to Holyrood. 
j and ruffles: train of rich emerald satin, handsomely trimmed with rou- If newspaper report here may be credited, the French Ambassador, 
| leaux of the same, and French blonde, and lined with white satin. Marshal Mortier, met with a cool, almost insulting reception, from the 
Hend-dress, gold lama turban, ostrich feathers, and French blonde | Court at St. Petersburgh. Ihave seen a private letter from an attaché 
lappets. to the embassy, which however states the reverse. 

LADY OUSELEY. It is impossible to pourtray the intense, the tmpatient anxiety which 

Black tulle dress, trimmed with black ribands, over black satin ; train | prevailsin this city, for the daily news from England. Like Aaron’s rod, 
of rich black silk. Head dress. feathers, aud diamonds. it absorbs even the cholera and the Carlist Conspiracy ! 

MRS. BURGE. Lhave hastily collected the following melange, as the very latest Bul- 

A rich white figured silk dress, with deep flounce of blonde, bodice | letin of Domestic and Foreign Intelligence :—That Lilliputian Prince, 
and sleeves ornamented with blonde to correspond; train of green moire | the Duke of Modena, is about to leave his loving subjects for a time, on 

| silk, lined with white, and tastefully trimmed with blonde and satin. | a visit to Viena. 
Head-dress, feathers, blonde lappets, and diamonds. The Empress of Russia, in her way to the baths of Ems. will passa 
MISS ROTHSCHILD few days at Berlin, where her illustrious sister, the Princess Frederica of 
White crape dress, trimmed with flowers and ribands, over a white | the Netherlands, has already arrived. 
| satin slip; train of sulpher watered silk, lined with rich white sarsenet.| [tis said that the Russian and Austrian Ambassadors have respectively 
Head-dress, lappets in blonde plume of feathers, and handsome set of | received permission to absent themseires from Paris—for a season, I sup- 
| precious stones. pose. Lregret to annonnce the death of the celebrated Baron Cuvier. 
M. Perier is much worse this morning; and the recovery of Gen. La- 
| marque is doubtful. Marshal Gerard is about to set out,immediately for 
the * Army of the North,” as it is expected the Belgians are on the eve 
of attacking the citadel of Antwerp. The Dutch Ambassador has every 
thing ready forinstant departure. A superb Ballet-Opera, by M. Veron, 
called Le Tentation, is in active rehearsal. The expenses for bringing it 
out are estimated 150,000 francs. 

P.S. Lhave this moment seen M. le Comte de fresh from the 
Chateau. He tells me that the preparations for the Belgian hyme- 
neal alliance are going on rapidly. ‘It is probable, though,” added 
the Count, ‘that King Leopold's first devoirs will be |; aid to the God 








—>— 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, May 15, 1832. 

The Queen and Princesses are almost daily visible in their uncovered 
carriage; and his Majesty, with the two senior Princes, are constantly 
}on the qut vive. Louis Philip may now be called his own Prime Minis- 
| ter, as he takes the President's arm chair at the Council Board, with a 
| lingering, but, I fear, utterly forlorn hope, of its being resumed, some fu- 
ture day, by Casimir Perier! In the mean time every thing remains 
in statu quo, and will remain so, in respect to system, unless some extra- 
ordinary and unlikely popular convulsion should, unhappily, occur. 











The Heir to the Throne cherishes the same political sentiments as his Mars . ——___—_—- —— 
august father; aud all the members of the Royal Family, from inclina- NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
tion as well as policy, are eager to maintain and promote the good un- | Ships. Masters | Days ojsailing from Days ofsailingfrom 
derstanding so coaspicuously increasing between La belle France et La | . » > Hew Fors. 1 pet ty 
Vueille Angleterre. This penchant is evident in every department of the | No1.Chas.Carroll W.Lee, (Fob. 1, Jue! ,Oct. ) sop. Sealy Sew. 
» . . : ° . : : : . | @.Charlemagne, Robinson. ‘* 10, ** 10, ** LE? Ap’l. 1Aug. 3, Dec. 3} 
Royal menage; the interior of the Chateau is not less magnificent in detail, 3, Havre, . Depeyster, ** 20, -* 20, ** 2) Ms 10 s 10 «6° 10 
or in tout ensemble. than during the previous reign; but the cumbrous | 1. Erie, J.Funk, (Mareh!, July 1, Nov. ! "30 °° 80 |” BA 
grandeurand gothic etiquette which pervaded all things, animate or in- | 2. Albany. Hawkins, ‘** 10, ** 16, ** LO May 1 Sept.1 Jan.s 
animate, within or about the residence of royalty, is now chastened and}  ?4#en" iv. A egal Ps eae Pe be + ja i eS s +4 
| modified. In one word, French taste and tact are blended with ele- | 4 evened, Ng 7h o*. — vray 0 be st" 
| : 2. Sully, W.W. Pel} 10, 10, 10 June 1 Oct. I Feb. 1 
| Rance, comfort, order, and neatness—humble words, but very important 3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell ++ 90, ** 20 * gO) °° 10 310 = °° 16 
things, and which the restored family forgot to introduce on their return 1. Rhone? Hathaway) May 1, Sept.! oS ; i 20 ies 20 ees 20 
*silein Eng f neni » : | 2.Formosa, W.B.Orne,, ** 16, ** 40, ** uly 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 
| from exilein England. With the exception of ber Majesty, la langue $. | Seder ew lweiderholdt! « 90, «* 20, ** 20; "10 "19 ¥ 


Anglaise is familiar to each and every branch of the Maison d’ Orleans; | Passege in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
and Eaglish books are not merely ioter-ranged ‘to make Up A | beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drseription. 

|} shew’ in the King’s private library. His Majesty has lately had! No.1. Consignees at Havre, Ronaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 

| the whole of his vast, varied, and well selected bibliotheque re-visited, 2 do, do- __ E. Quesnel, L'aine. 


no e- reentry oa Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-st. 
classed, and sub divided, forthe purpose of disseminating its intellectual ue 3 Ow nen C. Bolton, a ced Livreeeten, No. 42 Broad-Streect. 
) stores through all his provincial palaces. ’ 


Louis Phillip’s gotée is archi- | 3. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consignecs at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 


tectural study; the Queen studies to make the domestic circle a | ——— - - ——___——— 
oat . per- —— , > : pr — 
fect paradise, which it really is; the Duke of Orleans loves history: the NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
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A rich moire dress ns ta pr with steel in clusters of grapes and Due de Nemours travels; the future Queen of Belgiam is a proficient | Ships Mastese Doongl cotiog from Daysof sarling from 
vines, over a manteau of black velour epingle, lined with white satin; | in music. and sings admirably: ker oat he d : e tverpool . 
a diamond stomacher and ornaments. tead-dress, feat! d die- | . > 4 are rsisier isan acept at drawing and em- | No.1 Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!, Feb.16, June) 6 ,Ocet. 16 
enende . ead- Ss, feathers an ne pee ; and Mademoiselle Adelaide. the monarch s sister, is consider- i 4. Roscoe, Rogers, + 8, « 8, * 8, «6 24, ** 24, ** 24 
p errr tk) jedto be a woman of superior atiainments, and of sound judement: 3. Hibervia, Maxwell, *‘ 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, Mar. I,July 1,Nov. 3 
: , col NT ESS OF GUILFORD | qualities that are salanenl by her amiable and kindly Guetten. t 2 Sheffield, Hacketaf, “* 24, ** 94, ** 24, ** 6, s g % 6 
A white satin dress, trimmed at bottom with a deep blonde volant;:! is said d Ihbel —. . i 2 3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. I,Jume 1, Oct. 1, ** 16, «* 18, «* 16 
and a magnificent cheruce en blonde : wanteau of ep ~~ Head. | is said, an veheve truly, that her august brother entertains a very 4. New Ship, ‘* 8, Be B68 Og) te og «Og 
dress, » superb plume of ostrich feathers, and sple ndid tiers ‘ome ert | high opinion of her talents even in matters from which ladies, by tyrant, 1. Pacific, Crocker, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, April !,Aug. 1,Dee. 
df demas Oe an ielaees tenn plendid tiara and wreat custom, or the universal Salique Loi contre 'e beau sexe are so tenaciously 2. Jehn Jay. Holdrege, ‘‘ 24, ‘* 24, ¢* 24, ** B © B  @ 
COUNTESS JERSE. excluded. The junior children of the Orleans family are educated in a | At pe —_ Simith a a wr Erne a’ “ a0 ‘ o, a 24 
f i se VASE. «be Sow le q . " na © .Napoteor mi . se -.o Rg, ¢ i ‘ o4, * a © 
Beantiful black crape dress, embroidered in bugie ; lappets ia blonde ; roo eal pee h gg en slowing passage of Shakspeare more appli- 3. Rricennias Marshall ‘* 16, * 16, «© 16. May 1,Sep. IJem. } 
train of rich black silk, trimmed with black eatin roulees: Head. j cable to Louis Philip, than, perhaps, to any living man:— 2. Birmingham, Harrie, ‘#94, ** 4, ** Qa) t* Bt B, Z 2 
‘ ‘dw , as ‘6 “ ‘ 
dress, plume of feathers and brilliants. Sweet are the uses of adversity. ‘Gites niseerde atescge ee ry a ee : ‘ a. he oe ee By 
. ; << . . | . . e > ~Silae Re ‘ ‘ ’ -) se n ° . 
A Meade é COUNTESS OF KINNOUL. | His Majesty's own particular and most aucient confidential favourite,| 1. New Ship, 2 ‘© 16, ‘* 16, ** 16, June 1,008. 1,Feb I 
j on ress, over white satin, splendidly ornamented with pearls | is the Visconte de Chabot, whose amiable consort is an Irish lady. and 2. SitvanusJenkine Allen. “8, vn qee a 4 * @ 


and diamonds ; a train magnificently embroidered with silver and gold, 


Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 


both of whom, with their numerous offspring, present a domestic min- | Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 








